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“T don’t mean to 
sound possessive 
but I call it my 
Bill of Rights.” 


JAMES EARL JONES 
ACTOR 


“Come to think of it, if every 
American were a little more pos- 
sessive about the Bill of Rights 
we might be more appreciative 
of just how good we have it here. 

‘I’ve been to so-called 
democracies where people don’t 
even feel comfortable criticizing 
their leaders. Here we can say 
almost anything about our lead- 
ers we Care to. 

‘*That’s the legacy of this 
wonderful document. Maybe we 
should all carry around a wallet- 
sized copy. That might make us 
stop and think.” 
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WORLD: Facing a Tory revolt, Britain’s Margaret Thatcher 
gracefully steps aside as Prime Minister 

The end of an era comes with stunning speed, but can her challengers fill her shoes at home and 
abroad? » The U.S. cajoles its allies to support a U.N. resolution permitting military action 
against Iraq. » Eastern Europe’s fledgling democracies find that freedom is not cheap. 


NATION: Despite a massive 
crackdown, the U.S. is 
losing the war on drugs 

The view that victory is in sight is shared 
by the President and his outgoing drug 
czar. While drug use has plunged in the 
middle class, cocaine and crime still rage 
in poor neighborhoods. » Bush shares 
Thanksgiving with the G.Ls. 
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ART: The auction 
boom of the ’80s, 
especially for 
contemporary 
works, goes pffft! 
With the oxygen going out of 
the U.S. economy and 
Japanese collectors scared 
by the descent of their stock 
index, the fall sales at 
Sotheby’s and Christie's are 
jolted by a major shake-out 
in the art market. Top- 
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good prices, but the 
overhyped contemporary 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


F ew social issues are more daunt- 
ing than the nation’s drug-abuse 
epidemic. That is one reason the war 
on drugs, despite government claims 
to the contrary, is in trouble. And that 
is why TIME is lucky to have veteran 
investigative reporters Elaine Shan- 
non and Jonathan Beaty reporting on 
drug problems. 

Beaty has been doing it since a 
1978-82 stint in Time's Washington 
bureau; among other duties, he cov- 
ered the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration. He first contributed to a 
major TIME story on drugs in 1981, 
when we examined cocaine. This 
week he takes a look at the empire 
of Los Angeles superdealer Bo Ben- 
nett. Beaty covered Bennett's trial, 
but also spent months talking to drug 


traffickers. “At one point,” he says, “I actually presided over a 
conference, with people at all levels of the business explaining to 
me how it works.” Gaining their confidence was not easy. Beaty, 
who once went through 10 days of screening before being allowed 
to meet with Bolivian coca baron Roberto Sudrez Gomez, knows 
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terviewing officials in Washington and heading for the Mexican 
border. There she flew with U.S. Customs officers as they pa- 


trolled smuggling routes and staged mock intercepts. They scout- 


Jonathan Beaty Elaine Shannon 








They have a fascinating, 
disturbing story to tell 


disturbing story to tell. 


the first rule: “You have to promise you won't write anything that 
reveals their identities to the police—or their competitors.” 
Shannon approached the story from the government side, in- 





ed the “slots,” mountain passes where 


2 airborne smugglers fly only feet above 


the ground to evade radar. “Drug pi- 
lots are all a little crazy,” she says. 
‘They carry extra fuel bladders, which 


2 means they're flying a bomb. At 50 ft., 


graze a hill and it’s all over.” 

Shannon first covered the drug 
problem in 1968 as a cub reporter for 
the Nashville Tennessean. She worked 
for several publications before coming 
to TIME in 1987, and has written a book 
about Enrique Camarena Salazar, the 
USS. DEA agent kidnapped and mur- 
dered by Mexican drug traffickers and 
corrupt officials. Desperados: Latin 
Drug Lords, U.S. Lawmen, and the War 


America Can't Win was a best seller in 


paperback earlier this year. The book 
was turned into the NBC mini-series 
Drug Wars: The Camarena Story, which 


won an Emmy as the best mini-series of 1989-90. 

Supplemented by the reporting and efforts of colleagues 
including Latin America bureau chief John Moody and senior 
writer Ed Magnuson, Beaty and Shannon have a fascinating, 


cleared bets 
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READY FOR WAR 


“Cheney and 


Powell may be 
ready for war, but 
neither the nation 
nor the world is.” 


Vincent A. Maggio 
Houston 


W. 


y | 
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Pentagon partners 
ane 
have the troops in place 
Now they're waiting 
tor the word. 





If there is war in the gulf [NATION, 
Nov. 12], it will determine not what is right 
but what is left. The allied forces may win 
the battle but lose the war. Let us not 
tempt fate. 

Sharookh J. Daroowala 
North Vancouver, B.C. 


I am really outraged about the cover 
headline READY FOR WAR! IL is irresponsi- 
ble to portray the U.S. as just “waiting for 
the word” to go into battle, when so many 
of us are hoping and praying a war can be 
avoided. If Bush doesn’t get us into a war, 
the media will! 

Nancy B, Jones 
Carlsbad, Calif. 


There seems to be an underlying as- 
sumption that America’s best potential 
weapon will fail. Within a few months, pa- 
tience will wear out. The media predict it. 
Our leaders fear it. Saddam Hussein, I am 
sure, is counting on it. Would that we could 
muster the public passion to say, We will be 
patient. What a difference it could make! 
How many lives it could save! 

Kenneth Mays 
Redmond, Wash. 





Congress should put President Bush on 
notice now that if he initiates a military of- 
fensive against Iraq without first obtaining 
from Congress a declaration of war, he will 
be impeached. The Constitution grants 
only to Congress the power to declare war. 

Victor J. Reilly 
Aiken, S.C. 


How can the American people support 

a war, especially after our experience in 

Vietnam? We should tell the government 

we do not want to liberate a country most 

of us could not even locate on a map prior 
to Aug. 2, 1990. 

William A. Daly 

La Jolla, Calif. 


If President Bush is serious about want- 
ing a negotiated settlement to the guif 
crisis, he should be aware that making de- 
mands and promising nothing in return 
won't work. A negotiated settlement is 
possible only if both sides can go home and 
say, “We won.” 

Frank Holan 
Westminster, Vt. 


This time around it would be a good 
idea if the U.S.’s “Hell no, we won't go!” 
cowards stayed at home and did not pol- 
lute Canada with their presence. Canadian 
troops are in the gulf and are not seeking 
refuge elsewhere. We are not in the mood 
to welcome again those who will not honor 
their own commitments. 

Bram Cohen 
Ile Bizard, Que. 


What is all the fuss about Kuwait? It 
has absolutely nothing to do with human- 
ity; it is because of the economic effect of 
Iraq’s action on the price of oil. How can 
politicians stand in front of the TV cam- 
eras and say, “An aggressor should not 
take a country by force. This is a breach of 
human rights”? Rubbish! This situation is 
about the world economy. Bush is conning 
the American people. 

Tim Hunt 
Watford, England 


The U.S. broke several international 
laws by invading Grenada and Panama and 
by bombing Tripoli. Now it condemns Iraq 
for invading Kuwait. The U.S. is not the 
best example of a peace advocate. One 
time it’s a peace preacher, the next time, a 
peace breacher. It is like a chameleon. 

Mohamed Abdalla 
Bergharen, the Netherlands 


You describe the Maharishi Mahesh 
Yogi’s peace plan to resolve the gulf crisis 
by means of a group of 7,000 people prac- 
ticing his “yogic flying” technique; this will 
produce an “influence of coherence” in 
world consciousness [PEOPLE, Nov. 12]. 
Since traditional methods of achieving 
peace—such as treaties, alliances and a de- 
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fense buildup—have failed both now and 
in the past, I say let’s give the Maharishi’s 
plan a try! 

Norman Zierold 


, 


Livingston Manor, N.Y 





Jordan's Role 


We of the Arab world feel frustrated 
with leaders like Jordan’s King Hussein, 
whose actions are certainly motivated by 
his desire to remain in power [WORLD, 
Nov. 5]. Kuwait has been brutally invaded 
and annexed by Saddam Hussein. His dev- 
astating expansionist ambitions seem end- 
less, and Jordan may be his next target. It is 
a shame for King Hussein to refer to Sad- 
dam as “this new phenomenon” in the 
Arab world, unless the King really believes 
dictatorship, ruthlessness and naked ag- 
gression are practices Arabs should uphold 
and adhere to. 

Maha Altorki 
Rome 


Responding to a question on why Sad- 
dam would not withdraw from Kuwait, 
King Hussein exclaimed, “And go back to 
Square One before the invasion? There 
was never a defined border.” Saddam's 
square one is an abyss of his own creation, 
the result of his endless ambitions, miscal- 
culation and disregard for any human val- 
ue. No p.r. campaign could improve the 
devil-signed painting he has made of my 
country, Kuwait. 

Karimah Mado 
Monthey, Switzerland 


Killing Wildlife 

Recalling pictures of volunteers clean- 
ing birds by hand in an effort to save them 
after the Exxon Valdez oil spill, | found it 
obscene to read that the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service spent $600,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to kill 219 birds (that’s 
$2,740 per bird) to prove that a lot of wild- 
life died in the oil spill [NATION, Nov. 5]. 
Those responsible for this incredible study 
should be tarred and feathered and then 
have a dead bird hung around their necks 

until it rots and falls off. 
Martin B. Jansen 
Agoura Hills, Calif. 


What happened to the environment of 
Alaska when the Exxon Valdez spilled its 
oil last year was an outrageous disaster. 
Now state and federal officials have man- 
aged to add insult to the injury. Why? 
Money, of course. In order to help win 
multimillion-dollar court judgments 
against Exxon, officials are trying to prove 
that a lot of animals died. At least the oil 
spill was an accident. Officials’ killing 
healthy animals is a crime. Please leave the 


wildlife alone. 


Christine Yacovelli 
Longport, N.J. 





Gordievsky Challenged 
Perhaps the public’s fascination with | 
spy thrillers explains TiMe’s decision to 
publish portions of the book KGB: The In- 
side Story by Christopher Andrew and for- 
mer Soviet double agent Oleg Gordievsky 
[EXceRPT, Oct. 22]. However, large parts 
of Gordievsky’s memoirs are disingenu- 
ously presented as sensational and authori- 
tative revelations, when they are only 
warmed-over accusations. We refer in par- 
ticular to the passages concerning our fa- 
ther Harry Dexter White, who—among 
many other former U.S. government offi- 
cials—is declared by Gordievsky to have 
been a spy for the KGB. Those readers old 
enough to remember the events of more 
than 40 years ago will recognize this mate- 
rial for what it is: merely a clever recycling 
of unsubstantiated allegations made by 
two FBI informers who were unknown to 
our father. Nothing that is presented in the 
book as “the inside story” about White is 
based on the personal knowledge or origi- 
nal research of the authors. It is, in short, 
simply hearsay, which no amount of repeti- 
tion can authenticate. 
Ruth Levitan 
Stamford, Conn. 


Joan Pinkham 
Amherst, Mass. 


I was surprised and shocked that the au- 
thors described my father Duncan Chaplin 
Lee, who died in 1988, as “the most impor- 
tant” Soviet spy in the U.S. intelligence es- 
tablishment during World War II. Their 
claim is simply false. My parents had the 
misfortune to be socially acquainted with 
Elizabeth Bentley during World War II 
shortly before she confessed to the FBI her 
secret life as a KGB courier. Bentley, a trou- 
bled and unstable person, came under in- 
tense pressure from the FBI to name all her 
supposed accomplices. She quickly ran 
through her supply of real spies and began 
to name friends and acquaintances, most of 
whom, like my father, probably had no idea 
of her espionage activities. Given the sensi- 
tivities of my father’s wartime responsibil- 
ities at the OSs involving China, he must 
have represented an inviting target. My fa- 
ther denied her allegations under oath with- 
out once “taking the Fifth Amendment”; he 
was never indicted, much less convicted of 
espionage, perjury or anything else. My fa- 
ther served his country with loyalty and dis- 
tinction during World War II, and he suf- 
fered after the war because of that service. 

John L. Lee 
Boston 


Apparently the sole basis for Gor- 
dievsky’s charges that Harry Hopkins was a 
Soviet agent was the former KGB agent’s 
recollection of a lecture given by Iskhak 
Akhmerov to new KGB recruits sometime 
after 1962 (which is when Gordievsky 
joined the organization). In his talk Akh- | 
merov was obviously explaining to the re- 
cruits how he had won the war. The whole | 
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In a land studded with saguaros, gouged by 





arroyos, and knee-deep in cholla, it helps to know Navajo. 
The new Mazda Navajo. A four-wheeler so tough 
and smart, that the editors of Motor Trend magazine 
saw fit to proclaim it the “1991 Truck of the Year” ———0 
After head-to-head competition that Motor Trend 
described as “astounding,” the experts reported, “When the 
dust settled... we had a deserving winner.” 
How did the Navajo earn this prestigious honor? 
With its 4.0-liter, V6 engine mated to shift-on-the-fly 
four-wheel drive. And an independent front suspension system 
that gives each front wheel a separate axle and coil spring. So 
even in the harshest terrain known to man, the Navajo can 
step over obstacles with stealth and grace. 
However, the Navajo was not built to merely survive 


desolate whereabouts. It actually makes them comfortable. 


Or as Motor Trend puts it, “Driver and passenger 
comfort is this Mazda's hallmark. The Navajos interior is 
accommodating and well-designed, and the suspension 
sops up bumps like [paper] towels sop up spills.” 

They went on to say, “The Navajo enjoys a signifi- 
cant cost advantage over virtually all of its comparably- 
equipped competitors. Despite this key edge, it boasts an 
impressive array of standard features including...a full 
spectrum of power-assisted amenities...sport seats... power 
disc/drum brakes with rear ABS...and four- 


speaker AM/FM sound system.” 
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Hopkins passage smells of sensationalism 

on the part of the book’s authors. Why 
should Time fall for this? 

Arthur Schlesinger Jr. 

Albert Schweitzer Professor 

of the Humanities 

City University of New York 

New York City 





Racism in America 


Author Mark Matha Bane’s observa- 
tion of the racial inequities rampant in 
American society, focused by his experi- 
ences in apartheid-infested South Africa, 
is not news [INTERVIEW, Nov. 12]. His vi- 
sionary appeal to the black community is! 
His poignant comparison of European and 
Asian minority enclaves, and their commit- 
ment to their communities, is the most 
glaring indictment of black culture. Could 
his be the voice of reason so long absent 
from black leadership? I am a white, mid- 
dle-class health-care professional. Even to 
me, Bane’s message is a plea for each of us 
to respect the humanity of one another. 

Richard Bullard 
Plymouth, N.H. 


A South African myself, I have spent 
much of my life working to eliminate 
apartheid. Five years ago, I moved to Cali- 
fornia in the naive hope that somehow rac- 
ism would not exist in the U.S. However, I 
soon realized that in the hearts of the 


| American people no progress had been 


made. My one solace in returning home is 
that here in South Africa racism is blatant 
and people know that they themselves 


| must conquer it. In America they pretend 





nothing is wrong. 
Michele Sevitz 
Johannesburg 


Flashpoint Ayodhya 

The violence and intolerance shown in 
the ancient city of Ayodhya, India, are just 
another example of growing worldwide 
bigotry [WoRLD, Nov. 12]. That the Indian 
government was willing to take measures 
that included firing on the fanatics speaks 
well for a country determined to uphold 
the rights of minorities. As a Hindu, I re- 
call nothing in our scriptures that preaches 

intolerance of other religions. 
Bhaskar Dutta 
Chester, NJ. 


No god would be happy knowing that 
his place of worship was once the site of 
this bloodbath. 

Nishtha Raheja-Goel 
West Hills, Calif. 


Farewell to Bernstein 

How sad that Michael Walsh's farewell 
to Leonard Bernstein did not celebrate his 
life [MILESTONES, Oct. 29] but trivialized 











it. “Too many talents and not enough ge- 


| nius’’? “He had to settle in the end for be- 


ing Leonard Bernstein”? Oh, really, Mr. 
Walsh! Those who can’t do, critique! 

Kenya Sheats 

Virginia Beach 


Thank you for a touching and well- 
deserved tribute to Bernstein. Walsh de- 
serves praise for introducing us personally 
to this superhero. However, I don’t feel it 
was necessary to mention his homosexual- 
ity. I hardly need to inform you that had 
Bernstein been strictly heterosexual, no 
reference would have been made to his 
sexual preference. 

Cynthia A. Moore 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
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So what came first, the ad or the story? 
Afew readers were curious when they 
saw an advertisement on page 20 for 
NordicTrack’s Executive Power Chair 
(which lets you work out at your desk) and 
then 37 pages later a short item in the 
Business section about the same chair 
[Nov. 5]. They wondered if there was a 
connection. The answer is no. The 
Business editor heard about the chair 
from a staff member who had seen it 
mentioned in a newspaper. The editor 
sees the ads in each issue when the 
readers do: after the magazine is printed. 
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Farmington, New Mexico 


Caught 


\ 


Between Earth and Sky 


Nearing its 15th anniversary, a unique Navajo prep school may have 
to close its doors for lack of funds and a place to call home 


By RICHARD STENGEL 


se | t was the medicine men,” the teacher 
tells the class, “who came up with the 
religious beliefs that are the backbone of 
our Navajo culture.” Lloyd House speaks 
in a gravelly voice, has a boxer’s much bro- 
ken nose and wears a traditional turquoise 
necklace around his neck. “The medicine 
man we are talking about today was called 
Nddhwiitbiihi—which means the ‘man who 
always wins.’ Sounds like Frank Sinatra, 
doesn’t it?” he says, and chuckles. 

The high school students, all Navajos, 
all shy and soft-spoken, all wearing high- 
topped sneakers and distressed blue jeans, 
don’t seem to know or care who OI’ Blue 
Eyes is. On this spring day they are more 
interested in completing their model ho- 
gans, the round, age-old Navajo structures 
whose doorways must always face east, the 
direction of dawn, the region of all 
beginnings. 

Until last summer, House, a former 
Marine Corps and All-Service welter- 
weight boxing champion, was one of two 
instructors in Navajo language and culture 
at the Navajo Academy in Farmington, 
N. Mex. This fall there are three, but 
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House is no longer among them. The acad- 
emy draws its students from the vast, most- 
ly desolate Navajo reservation next to this 
charm-free oil-and-gas town. The school 
has a Navajo headmaster and an all-Nava- 
jo board of trustees. It is the only Native 
American college-preparatory boarding 
school in the U.S 

The academy, which will celebrate its 
15th anniversary at the end of this school 
year, has 176 students in grades 9 through 
12. Almost all are Navajos—the Dine, as 
they call themselves, which means the 
“People.” This year there are also three 
Anglos, as whites around here are invarl- 
ably called, Nestled against a high shelf of 
rock, the school consists of a snug quadran- 
gle of dilapidated buildings on the grounds 
of a turn-of-the-century Methodist mis- 
sion. It has a pleasant atmosphere and, if 
you blur your eyes a bit, looks like a down- 
at-the-heels New England prep school 
transferred to a bleak section of the 
Southwest 

The school was started in 1976 at the 
time when the Indian Self-Determination 
Act was passed, when the Federal Govern- 
ment was encouraging Native Americans 
to take their education into their own 


On borrowed time? 
Between classes, some 
academy students do last- 
minute homework in the 
central quadrangle on the 
school campus 


The school 
aimed to create 
a generation of 
Indian leaders 
who would 
understand the 
outside world, 
not envy it 
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the reservation,” 


AMERICAN SCENE 
hands. Until the 1970s, the dominant prin- 
ciple of the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
assimilation, and the government was con- 
tent to let Navajo culture wither away 
and die. 

Although the U.S. government has had 
a trust responsibility since 1868 to provide 
for Navajo education, it has done a sorry 
job. Native Americans in general, and Na- 
vajos in particular, have one of the nation’s 
highest rates of illiteracy and high school 
delinquency. The average Navajo adult has 
received only five years of schooling. To- 
day half the Navajos on the reservation are 
under the age of 20, and perhaps a quarter 
of those teenagers are not in school. A 
third of all high school-age Native Ameri- 
cans are classified as educationally 
handicapped, 

From the start, the academy sought to 
provide a supportive environment for Na- 
vajos, in contrast to public schools, where 
they were routinely treated as second- 
class students. But beyond that, according 
to headmaster Samuel Billison, the acad- 
emy had a special mission: to educate 
young and gifted Navajos to be able to 
survive in the wider culture without losing 
their own. The school aimed to create a 
generation of Indian leaders who would 
understand the outside world but not 
envy it. 

The school grew slowly and steadily. It 
offered small classes and recruited a corps 
of solid, no-nonsense teachers, some of 
whom are still there. To be admitted, Na- 
vajo students had to score at or above the 
40th percentile nationally—that is, better 
than 39% of all U.S. students, That may 
not sound too stringent, but those young 
Native Americans who could meet that re- 
quirement were among the top fifth of all 
Navajo students. 

Pale sunlight streams into the spare 
classroom of Richard Clark, an Anglo 
English teacher. Clark, an austere-look- 
ing man with a crew cut and a deeply lined 
face, has been teaching at the academy for 
nine years. At the blackboard, several 
sophomores are diagraming sentences. A 
timid girl with glasses identifies a predi- 
cate phrase modifying a compound verb. 
When she’s finished, Clark scans the 
room and says with a wry smile, “Paulette, 
you're the next volunteer.” Paulette, a 
tiny girl with a large pompadour, dutifully 
marches to the blackboard and, in a spi- 
dery hand, diagrams a sentence with a 
nonrestrictive relative clause. 

Clark is strict but sympatico. ““We’re 
making up for all that they didn’t learn on 
he says. “But they learn 


fast." The curriculum at the academy, 


| which includes four years of a foreign lan- 


guage, is considerably more rigorous than 
that of public schools on the reservation. 
Clark says that when the students arrive 
at school, fresh off the reservation, they 
are often shamed by their lack of educa- 
tion and are painfully reticent. “Every 
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year,” says Clark, “we get students who 
are at fourth- or fifth-grade reading 
levels.” 

Clark recounts that some of the stu- 
dents find the work too tough at the acade- 
my and leave to attend public school. “But 
then they come back because they miss the 
structure,” he says. This was the case with 
Steve, a slight boy with spiky hair who sits 
in the back of Clark’s class. He dropped 
out of the academy last year and enrolled 
at one of the local public high schools. The 
reason, he says, was “because | thought it 
would be easier.” But public school proved 
too easy. “I couldn’t learn over there,” he 
says. Steve wants to go to college, and he 
says he has a better chance if he graduates 
from the academy. More than 80% of the 
school’s graduates go to college, an ex- 
traordinarily high percentage for Native 
Americans. 

Paulette was at a public school before 
coming to the academy. “Here the stu- 
dents really care,” she says. “The kids at 
public school are rezzed out.” This phrase 
provokes snickers from the class. Rezzed 
out means being provincial, unsophisticat- 
ed, too much of the reservation. Those 
kids, she implies, don’t care about study- 
ing. Claude, a barrel-chested tackle on the 
football team, came to the academy from a 
public school in Arizona. “At the public 
school,” he says, “the guys would just drink 
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i 
Studying the Navajo language 


Many students can’t speak their native tongue 


and party. Here is a better atmosphere.” If 
a student at the academy is caught drink- 
ing—or smoking dope, which is rapidly re- 
placing alcohol as the abuse substance of 
choice among teenagers—he or she is im- 
mediately sent home. 

The students have grown more assimi- 





lated over the years, says Martha Amedeo, 
who has taught literature and drama at the 
academy from the beginning. Today the 
Navajo language is a foreign tongue to 
more than half the students, who must 
struggle through two years of the difficult, 
tonal language of their forefathers. Ame- 
deo notes that a few years ago the girls 
wore their perfectly straight black hair long 
and natural. Now all the girls in her class 
sport frizzy permanents. 

When it comes to mainstream Ameri- 
ca, the students feel ambivalent—or; as a 
medicine man might put it, caught on the 
horizon, part of neither Earth nor sky. 
Curious but wary, they regard American 
culture as though they were gazing at it 
through a ritzy department-store win- 
dow. They appreciate the academy in 
part because it is insulated from the out- 
side world. Although nearly all of them 
intend to go to college, most say they will 
return to the reservation afterward. For 
Denneilia, a clever, pretty girl who was 
last year’s senior-class president, the sky 
is the limit for what she could achieve in 
the outside world. Yet she admits that 
she will probably return to the reserva- 
tion after college. The real world is prej- 
udiced against Navajos, she says, adding 
that it is important that she not forsake 
her cultural heritage. 

The Navajo Academy was growing 
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steadily until about four years ago, when 
tensions between the academy and the 
Methodists resulted in a rupture. The mis- 
sion wanted more rent. When the academy 
would not or could not pay it, the mission 
tried to evict the school. The academy went 
to court, getting a three-year stay until the 
end of the school year in 1991. The Meth- 
odist Church recently filed suit to force the 
school to comply with the court order and 
depart by June of next year. 

Meanwhile, the board of trustees has 
come up with a plan to build a new school 
on land donated by the Navajo Nation. The 
land was freely given 
act—but where would the money come 
from? Not the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
which allocated a paltry sum—$8.1 million 
for fiscal 1991—to finance new construc- 
tion of all Native American schools. In- 
stead, the academy drafted a prospectus 
for a new institution costing $31 million 
The academy innovative 
fund-raising technique to the BIA: the 
school would raise the money through a 
private bond issue, and the BIA would allo- 
cate yearly mortgage payments over 30 
years for the cost of construction. At the 
same time, the academy began lobbying for 
a congressional appropriation to under 
write the new school. Two bills were intro- 
duced in Congress this year to help the 
school, but no money was appropriated 
Instead, the two Senators from New Mexi- 
co have directed the Department of the In- 
terior to submit a report by February 1991 
to the appropriations committee on the 
special needs of the academy. 

The BIA insists that without a congres- 
sional guarantee the bureau cannot make 
such a lengthy fiscal commitment. The bu 
reau also has some concerns about the way 
the school has been run. It has a point. The 
trustees seem out of touch with the daily 
life of the school and amateurish when it 
comes to financial matters 
teachers are journeymen with little 
commitment to Navajo education. The 
school’s long-term financial problems are 
compounded by a short-term one: the 
academy is facing a deficit of 
$150,000 this year. Despite some conflict 
among teachers, students and administra- 
tors, they are united on one issue: the 
academy is a source of pride to the Navajo 
Nation and ought to be preserved 

Headmaster Billison is concerned 
about the future—but not despairing. He 
has the face and manner of a world-weary 
sage and notes that his grandfather and 
several uncles were medicine men. The 
Navajo Beauty Way, he says, is to seek 
harmony with the world. Whatever hap- 
pens, he will make peace with it. He men- 
tions that the target date for breaking 
ground for the new school is next year and 
gestures toward the handsome architec- 
tural plans on his wall. “The Navajo phi- 
losophy,” he says, “is that you always 
think positively.” rn 
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INTERVIEW 





Prospects of War, 
Psychology of Oil 


Former Saudi Oil Minister AHMED ZAKI YAMANI 
says Saddam Hussein and the Gulf crisis will 
forever change the world petroleum game 


By ADAM ZAGORIN LONDON 


Q. Does Saddam Hussein have a plan? 

A. He knows that Iraq has a terrible finan- 
cial problem, and he has to solve it. That is 
the root of his motivation, in my judgment. 
He thinks the best way to deal with this dif- 
ficulty is to take over Kuwait, get hold of its 
oil and financial assets. Beyond that he has 
other great ambitions, which must also be 
financed. 


Q. What is Iraq's oll strategy? And how great 
a threat does Saddam's control of the Ku- 
waiti oil fields represent? 

A. | wonder if Iraq has a strategy. Saddam 
may only have temporary oil policies, de- 
pending on his large financial require- 
ments. He has always tried to produce a lot 
of oil to make more money. But that is not 
a Strategy. 


Q. How disruptive can Iraq be? 
A. Very disruptive. But if Iraq succeeds, 
initially prices would actually come down. 
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How much would depend on Iraq's fi- 
nancial situation. Saddam’s main objec- 
tive is not the stability of the price of oil. 
It is to serve the financial requirements 
of Iraq. 


Q. in other words, if the international com- 
munity had not responded to the invasion, 
Iraq would at first have sold a great deal of 
Kuwaiti oil, driving the price down? 

A. Yes, and to avoid a price collapse, Iraq 
would also pressure the Saudis, the United 
Arab Emirates and other gulf producers to 
reduce their output. 


Q. How do you evaluate Saddam's threat to 
the Saudi oil fields? 

A. Well, let us remember what happened 
during the Iran-Iraq war. Iraq had superi- 
ority in air power and was still not able 
to destroy any of Iran’s oil fields—even 
though they were nearby and within reach. 
Iraq was able to destroy only part of the 
huge oil terminal in the gulf at Kharg 
Island. 


“Oh, is there a U.S. 
energy policy? | 
understand that your 
policy is no policy. 
And this in itself is 
supposed to be a 
policy, according to 
some people in the 
Administration.” 
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Discover an exciting advance in home exercise 


the wheel 


with the best-selling DP AirGometer, 


and fee 


for total-body, no-impact, 


your 


cardiovascular 


pulse 


workouts that really 


quicken. 


work! A great gift under $300. 
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Pll Bet You Know 
Someone Who’s 
About Crosswords! 


This Christmas give them a full year 
of delightful puzzles — still only $30! 


Every month we send 5 completely original puzzles created exclusively 
for our members by the world’s most talented (and devilish) construc- 
tors. Individually printed on fine, heavy paper each puzzle is the same 
size and caliber as those found in the Sunday New York Times, and 
contains a witty commentary by our editor, the legendary Will Weng. 
Within 48 hours of receiving your instructions, we'll have an ele- 
gant gift announcement card on its way to you and we'll start your new 


member with the January 1991 puzzles. 

Your satisfaction is guaranteed. CROSS; 
Act Now! It’s Easy to Order! a) © 
an) 


Send check for $30 (we pay the postage) or 
charge MasterCard/Visa. Mail to: 

















































THE CROSSWORDS CLUB ORCALL @ . 
a at 2, 123 Elm Street TOLL FREE qn 
493 6 

Old Saybrock, CT 06475 (800) 874-8100 





(in Connecticut 203-388-6627) 
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INTERVIEW 
Today Iraq does not have superiority in 
the air. In the absence of that, their ability 
to inflict damage on the Saudi oil fields is 
zero. 


Q. What would happen to the price of oil if 
war were to break out tomorrow? 

A. Everything that is happening today in 
the market is psychological. A rumor might 
come in that an airplane is shot down or an 
official is assassinated—and prices will 
jump by $3 to $4 a barrel. Another rumor 
says that peace talks are under way, and 
prices will drop. Now, if war erupts, psy- 
chology will be at work again. You have so 
many scenarios: the price could go up to 
$50, it can go to $60. If Iraq succeeds in 
halting the flow of oil from Saudi Arabia— 
and I said this was a very big if—then prices 
will jump to $100 a barrel, but only tempo- 
rarily. Then prices will start coming down. 


Q. Right now there is roughly 100 days’ 


global supply of oil or 3.2 billion barrels, — 


more than twice the level during the 1979 oil 
crisis. Why are today’s prices so high? 

A. Again, high prices come from market 
psychology, as they have in the past. The 
difference now is that we have a much larg- 
er volume of oil stocks than we did in the 
1979 crisis. The world is currently produc- 
ing at full capacity. Nevertheless, the mar- 
ket players keep pushing the price up and 
up. In 1979 they doubled the price of oil in 
eight months. This time they doubled it in 
only two months. 


Q. President Bush spent many years in the 
oil business before going into politics. 
Would you comment on U.S. energy policy? 
A. Oh, is there a U.S. energy policy? I un- 
derstand that your policy is no policy, And 
this in itself is supposed to be a policy, 
according to some people in the 
Administration. 


Q. What should the U.S. do? 

A. Well, I think the U.S. has to encourage 
exploration. You have to establish good 
relations with the producers and have a 
stable supply of oil for yourself and the 
Western alliance. You have to be more 
cautious about how to consume energy. 


Q. In December 1975 you and your fellow 
OPEC ministers were taken hostage in Vien- 
na by Carlos, the international terrorist. 
Two people were killed before you were set 
free. As a victim of terrorism, how do you 


evaluate the phenomenon and its possible 


role in the gulf crisis? 








A. | think terrorism will stay with us. It 


might flourish at times and become very 


much less of a threat at other times. But if | 


we solve the Arab-Israeli problem, solve 
the Palestinian problem, we will drastical- 
ly reduce its impact in the Middle East. 
On the other hand, terrorists require 
shelter, a place where they can be trained, 
a country, a state that will help in smug- 














ns sHuUTTer 
ASE HEAD 
FLYING EF 


The new Magnavox Compact VHS flying erase head lets you do it seamlessly, 
Camcorder. So smart it has all the features right in the camcorder. Ready to view your 
of a full-size. With its 3 lux light sensitivity, you — tapes? Simply slip the VHS adaptor into 
can shoot in sunlight or next to no light. The your home VCR. 
6-to-1 zoom lens and full-range digital auto Magnavox has always had big ideas in 
focus let you go from scenic vistas to extreme video technology. But this small one is very 
close-ups. And when you want to edit, the smart indeed. 


MAGNAVOX 


Smart.Very smart? 


1990 Philips Consumer Electronics Company. A Division of North American Philips Corporation 








Home Is Here! 


eady to renovate, redecorate or add on to your 
home? DECORATING WITH SOUTHERN 
LIVINGe shows you how to transform your home 
into a luxurious, yet livable reflection of you! You'll 


find answers to your questions before they become 
decorating mistakes. And you'll get practical 
advice for dealing with professionals or doing the work yourself! 
Seven of today’s most popular decorating styles are featured 
in big, full-color photographs that reveal floor-to-ceiling details. 
You'll get entire chapters devoted to each room of your home. 
Plus, diagrams, -_ 
SEL: Pi > Over 200 ~ 
professional tips for full-color : 
achieving that style photographs DI C¢ RA XC J 
cary > . 
~ “ glossary of ‘ ge = Souther Living —— 
ecorating terms. Servant, 224 . 
Take the doubt pages 
out of decorating! * Glossary of 
Order DECOR: —s 
ATING WITH + Decorating 
SOUTHERN tips and 
LIVING TODAY! eiceninaes 


CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-765-6400 
Only $35.00. 
Also available at your favorite bookstore. 


100% GUARANTEE 


If not delighted, we'll refund your money in full...and fast! 


XMOOr 
Onno 


P.O. Box 2463 
Birmingham, Alabama 35201 
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INTERVIEW 
gling their weapons and giving them pass- 


| ports. Eastern Europe is no longer a shel- 











ter. If we manage to stop certain states 
from performing this role, terrorism will 
decline. 


Q. How is the Palestinian problem related 
to the gulf crisis? 

A. Most of the Palestinians were against 
the Iraqi invasion in the first two, three 
days. But as soon as the Americans 
stepped in, they saw a contradiction. In 
the case of Israel, which occupies Pales- 
tinian territory, the U.S. offers one poli- 
cy. Israel destroys houses, kills their 
boys, and in the Security Council when 
there is a resolution to blame Israel, 
usually America will not agree to it. In 
the case of the gulf, the U.S. comes run- 
ning against Saddam Hussein. That is 
how the Palestinians see it. 


Q. Your country, the kingdom of Saudi Ara- 
bia, has supported the Palestinians in many 
ways over the years. Now their principal 
representative, the P.L.0., is supporting 
Saddam Hussein. Is there any sense in 
which you feel this represents a betrayal or 
a lack of gratitude? 

A. Well, of course, we feel really 
disappointed. 


Q. Disappointed is not a very strong word. 
A. Well, disappointment is strong. When 
you have a situation where you give and 
someone turns against you, you get disap- 
pointed. We feel disappointed, but our 
feelings toward the Palestinian problem 
will not change. Look at the reaction in 
Saudi Arabia and other Arab countries af- 
ter the recent massacre [of 21 Palestin- 
ians] in Jerusalem, We were all disturbed, 
and we reacted strongly against it. So we 
distinguish between our feeling toward 
the leaders of the P.L.O. and our feeling 
about the Palestinian question. 


Q. One other point on that. Once the current 
crisis is over, will the gulf states be as gen- 
erous with regard to the Palestinians and 
the P.L.O. as they have been in the past? 

A. I don’t think what is happening today 
will come to an end without any conse- 
quences. I don’t think we will do exactly 
what we were doing in the past. There will 
be a change in our policy. 


Q. in what direction? 

A. Well, how we deal with the p.L.o. It 
could be distancing, it could be dealing 
with other groups. I don’t know. 


Q. For more than 20 years you were OPEC’s 
chief strategist. You introduced the world to 
an oil embargo, to gas lines and stagflation. 
How do you view OPEC today, and what are 
the organization's prospects? 

A. The gas lines were not done by me. It 
was again a panic for no reason because 


there was enough oil, a huge stock. But 
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INTERVIEW 
the consumers panicked, and this is why 
we had gas lines. 


Q. You mean Iraq will no longer be a threat if 
Saddam is eliminated? 

A. Well, I mean that the oil policy will be 
conducted on the basis of the supply 
demand situation, on a purely economic 
basis, rather than depending on artificial 
political objectives 


Q. You have called for a new global order to 
govern the oil business. How would that 
work? 

A. It will definitely work if the three par- 
ties concerned with the oil industry —pro- 
ducers, consumers and oil companies 
can cooperate to stabilize the price of oil 
to avoid a crisis in the future. Before that 
happens, we also need some sort of an 
arrangement between the major produc- 
ers and the major consumers to avoid 
any shutdown of the oil fields or other 
disruptions 


Q. This kind of global understanding has 
never been reached in the past. What makes 
you believe it could be achieved in the 
future? 

A. The lessons of the past. At least we 


9 could recognize the damage we cause to 
the world economy every time we have an 
IF YOU'RE NOT ot 
Q. You have also spoken of immediate 
steps to reduce the price of oil from its cur- 
rent level of about $33 a barrel to about $20 
g | a barrel. 
A. This is entirely in the hands of the con- 
sumers and the oil companies. But there is 
a huge global stock on hand, nearly 100 
days’ worth. So if we draw from these in 
H ventories we will still have enough oil to 


take us into 1991, and I don’t think this 
crisis will last that long. If we do that, 
prices will quickly come down to about 
$20 a barrel. But if we don’t, the price will 

| gradually go up to $60 a barrel. Even if | 
nothing else happens. Of course, if we 
have a severe winter, unfortunately, it 
could go even higher 








A little reminder from the Environmental Defense Fund 


that if you're not recycling, you're throwing away a lot more Q. Over the years you have been fascinated 
than just your trash. by astrology. You have a considerable col- 
; ; ‘ ; sei gi se lection of books on the subject. How many? 
You and your community can recycle. Write the Environ- A. Well, [have quite a lot. I don’t know the 
mental Defense Fund at: EDF-Recycling, 257 Park Avenue number. But the astrology that I am inter- 
South, New York, NY 10010, for a free brochure that will tell eated ins completely different from the 8s- 


trology known to ordinary people: the pre 
diction of what will happen to you because 
of the stars—do this and don’t do that. 
Now I completely look down on that part 
of astrology. The astrology I'm concerned 
with is the effect of the stars on marine life, 
| on the human body, on agriculture, and 
this section of astrology is like a science 
There are those who write books about this 
and the effect of astrology on the human 
mind, human behavior, the woman’s cycle 
and so on. This is what fascinates me. 


you virtually everything you 
need to know about recycling. 
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The week of 
December 2, 1990. 








Bonjour Watches. New assortment of 
bracelet watches for the ladies in gold 
and silver styles 16.97 


Minolta Freedom Zoom Camera 105i. 
Built-in auto focus, power zoom lens, 
and built-in automatic flash with pre- 
flash to reduce photo red eye 
269.00 


Cleo Wrap Value-Smart Gift Wrap, 
Boxes and Bows. Bag of gift boxes: 
75-ct. bows; 4 rolls 120 sq, ft., 5 rolls 
100 sq. ft., 9 rolls 200 sq. ft., and 
jumbo rolls 110 sq. ft. gift wrap 


*Our regular prices 





On sale December 2-8, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores 


the Swng Place 


The quality you need, 
the holiday price you want. 
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A dash of this, -_ 
a pinch of that and a 
lots of great savings. & Nes Le 


~= 


K mart salutes the Christmas 
spirit that has warmed this 
‘season for generations. It's a 
time of tradition. A time for 
‘family. And a time of shar- 
ing. We're happy to share it 
with you. 


ho . = | 


Big, beautiful red bows dress 
up a doorway or window. 

K mart is filled with lots of 
little ideas to brighten your 


holidays. 
? 










On sale December 2-8, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores, 
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Easy to get. Easy to give. 
Easy to redeem. That's a 

K mart gift certificate. Avail- 
able right around the corner 
at your neighborhood 
Kmart. In $5, $10, $25, and 
$50 denominations. 


Sib ae — 


Sunbeam Stand Mixer, Automatic 
bow! rotation, 12 speeds, 4-qt. and 
1%-qt. bowls, and heavy-duty dough 
hooks. 

Model 01401 . 


Sunbeam Hand Mixer. Compact for 
Storage. 1€0-watt motor, 6 adjustable 
speeds, thumb-tip speed control, 
comfort-grip handle, and chrome-plated 
beaters. 

Model 03181 


Braun Coffeemaker. Aromaster 10-cup 
drip coffeemaker. Compact design, 
detachable filter basket, and automatic 
drip stop 

Model KF400 ...........27.88 


Braun Grinder. Prepares beans for up 
to 12 cups of coffee. Graduated 
measuring scale on lid, safety on/off 
switch, and 150-watt motor. 

Model KSM2 14.88 


Rival Crock Pot. Removable 10-inch 
Stoneware insert, low-temperature 
cooking, and see-through lid, 5-qt 
Capacity, 

Model 3355CB 


Rival Potpourri Crock. Electric. 
Potpourri sample included. 12-02. 
Capacity. 

Model 3206 


Oster Blender. 10-speed blender with 
3 pulse speeds, 5-cup “perma-glass” 
container, 2-02. covered measuring 
Cap, and cookbook. 

Model 869-18 


The quality you need, 
the holiday price you want. 





























The right mixture 
of things to 

make your holidays 
special. 



















For Samantha Schneider, 
i! Christmas is extra special. 
Yi That's the day she was born. 
| Her grandma bought her this 
pretty dress for the occasion 
from the K mart on Prairie 
Avenue in Beloit, WI. 


Sugar-glazed fruit makes a 
beautiful centerpiece. Simply 
dip fruit in egg whites, roll 
in sugar, and let dry. For 
more decorating ideas, visit 
your local K mart. 


On. sale December 2-8, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores 





















If you're sending gifts aie 
through the mail, pack a box 
with popcom, It’s effective — 

1 inexpensive packing 
terial. And for an inex- 
ive gift to go inside, 


mart. 
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aa Kitchen Aid Mixer. Rubber feet base, hi 
P— ~ 10-speed solid-state controls, 4'4-at. 
= met Aalgeiyor 
¢ 7 Model K45SS..........184.66 
Fenton arse 0 Sr 
area 000: a 
Fuel tank not included .... .22.97 by 
coffeemaker with brew 4 
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‘Anchor Hocking Glass Bow, Multi- 
purpose punch bow, salad bow, and 































































GWEEPSTAKEQ 


This year, K mart is giving away 
more than great savings. It's the 
K mart Christmas Sweepstakes 
with fabulous vacations, state- 
of-the-art RCA electronics and 
more, To enter, visit the music 
and video department of your 
local K mart store between 
December 2 and December 24, 
1990. 





Six Grand Prizes 


Four-day/three-night traditional 
family vacations for four to places 
like San Francisco; Orlando; 
Washington, DC; New England; 
Los Angeles; or a cruise down 
the Mississippi River. 


First Prize (1) 

Win a 46" 
RCA Color- 
trak 2000 
Stereo Mon- 
itor Receiver 
big-screen 
home theater 
TV. Featuring 
surround-sound stereo and full- 
color picture-in-picture function 
with move, swap, and freeze 
commands. 


Second Prize (5) 
Win one of five RCA LaserDisc 
CD players. Plays all laser video 
or audio 
compact 
discs 








Third Prize (5) 
Win one of five RCA VCRs. 


Featuring on-screen remote “~% 


programming for full control of 


VCR and TV. 
Fourth Prize (50) 
Win one of fifty compact disc sets. 


No purchase necessary. Void where 
prohibited. See your local K mart 
store for official contest rules 










On sale December 2-8, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores 
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Sharp Typewriter. Word correction 
super/subscript, 50,000-word spell- 
check dictionary, word count, auto 
paper feed, and more 

Model 3020 .. 28... 129.00 


Sharp Microwave. Express defrost, 
800-watt output power, 1.5-cu.-ft 
Capacity, and 3-stage cooking, 

Model R2A52 .......... 119.00 


Mr. Coffee 10-Cup Coffeemaker. Auto- 
matic brewing system, compact design, 
automatic lighted switch, and warmer 
plate. 

Model SR10........ .... 17.97 


Parker Brothers Trivial Pursuit 

Games. Trivial Pursuit 1960s, Vintage . 
Years, or 1980s Master Game. Your TT 
Ai ee. tee eee 21.88 |, 











































Veggs Sheer Energy.” The pantyhose 
with All Day Massage” Energizes, 
refreshes and invigorates your legs 
Two-pair-pack . 2. 


Emerson Stereo and TV. AM/FM 

Stereo cassette and 5.5-inch black & | 
white portable television. AC/DC Ml 
portable and built-in folding stand, i 
Model XLC455..........99.00 | 


Emerson Persona! Cassette Player 
AM/FM lightweight stereo headphone 
with belt clip 

Model AC 2106..........24.97 





The quality you’need, 
the holiday price you want. 
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Just the right gift, a 


just the right price. , 
























Miss Teenage America 1990, 
Jennifer Kissick, has had 
plenty of practice perform- 
ing in front of groups. Each 
year, she participates inthe 
“Living Christmas Tree 
Musical” at her church. 





Every year, K mart cele- 
brates the season of giving 
with their annual Children's 
Shopping Spree. Twenty 
children at every K mart 
receive twenty dollars each 
toward anything in the store, 
plus a special breakfast. 

Even a gift-wrapped present 
from Santa. 


On sale December 2-8, 1990 
at all U.S.A. Kmart stores. 











“Wesolych Swiat 


In France, they say “Joyeux 
Noel.” In Poland, '"Wesolych 
Swiat.” In Italy, “Buon Nat- 
ale.” In Germany, “Froehliche 
Weihnachten.” But no matter 
how you say “Merry Christ- 
mas,’ K mart has lots of ways 
to help you celebrate it. 


Soundesign Clock/Radio/Telephone. 
AM/FM radio, tone/pulse switchable 


phone, and one-year warranty. 
Model 7580 ............. 39.88 


Brittania Acid-Washed Jeans. 100% 
cotton with 5 ore in ne of 
black . 16.00 


Diversified Products AirGometer™ 
Bike. Fan design, air creates resis- 
tance; synchronized dual action; and 
adjustable seat. Electronic monitor. 
Model 14-3800.........239. 


Diversified Products AirGometer 
Stepper. (Not shown.) 9. 


Panasonic Compact Stereo. AM/FM 
compact stereo with dual cassette, 
hi-speed dubbing, built-in graphic 
equalizer, CD input terminal, and twin 
5-inch full-range speakers. 

Model SGT-090........ 129.00 


Casio Keyboard. Stereo speakers, full 
auto accompaniment and 61 full-size 
keys. Batteries not included. 

Model CT-625.......... 19 


Black & Decker Cordless Rachet 
Rotating head for multiple-direction use 
with 1/2" and 5/16" sockets. 
Model 9050... . ... 28.00 
Black & Decker Cordless Screwdriver 
y Continuous charger, 130 rpm, with 
reversible Phillips and regular bits 
Model 9018-02.......... 16.0 


Lear 


The Sdvng Pete 





The quality you need, 
the holiday price you want. 





















































ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY VICTORIA LOWE 
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ROCKY V. In his last fight he 
beat up on the whole Soviet 
Union, and look what hap- 
pened to them! This time 
Rocky Balboa’s goal is more 
modest: to become the street- 
fighting champ of West Philly. 
Sylvester Stallone goes for the 
heartstrings, not the head butts, 
and the movie is sloppily good- 
hearted: primal schmaltz. 


THREE MEN ANDALITTLE 
LADY. The bachelor trio (Tom 
Selleck, Steve Guttenberg, Ted 
Danson) of the 1987 box-office 
champ Three Men and a Baby 
are now in charge of a six-year- 
old. The jokes and plot lines 
are way older, and everyone 
plays breathlessly cute. 
Pablum for the masses: itll 
make zillions. 


TATIE DANIELLE. “She doesn’t 
, know you, and already she 
doesn’t like you.” That's how 
the French advertised this brac- 
ingly malicious comedy about 
an old auntie who upends every 
sentimental notion about the 
kindness of the aged. Now it 
comes to U.S. theaters. Will the 
Gray Panthers picket? 


of Dallas. 





‘critics’ VOICES 


By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 














IN ALL HIS GLORY: THE LIFE 
OF WILLIAM S. PALEY by Sally 
Bedell Smith (Simon & Schus- 
ter; $29.95). An 800-page biog- 
raphy that flattens the image 

of the late self-inflating CBs 
founder and relentless social- 
ite to 21-inch size and even 
smaller. 


THE HOUSE OF BARRYMORE 
by Margot Peters (Knopf; 
$29.95). The rollicking lives 
and boozy times of Lionel, 
Ethel and John Barrymore, the 
silver siblings of stage and 
screen whose character roles 
delighted millions but whose 
flawed characters inflicted 
havoc on their own lives and 
those of their children. 


TELEVISION 


AMOMENT WITHOUT TELEVI- 
SION (Cable, Dec. 1, 8 p.m. 
EST). Twenty-three cable net- 
works will interrupt program- 
ming for one minute to drama- 
tize the impact of Arps. It’s 


LIFE AFTER LAURA? 


TWIN PEAKS (ac, Saturdays, 10 p.m. est). Who killed Laura 
Palmer? Viewers who had grown sick of the question were, if 
nothing else, relieved when it was apparently laid to rest two 
weeks ago, as Laura’s father (animated by the evil spirit known 
_ as Bob) stepped forward and took the rap. Is there life after 
Laura for Peaks freaks? This season’s inert, slowly paced 
premiere (directed with an uncharacteristic lack of flair by 
creator David Lynch) almost sank the ship before it left port. 
But things have picked up since then. Among the high points: 
Lynch himself in a hilarious cameo as Agent Cooper’s half-deaf 
boss; Nadine, Big Ed’s one-eyed wife, emerging from a coma 
with the mind of a 16-year-old and the strength of an ox; and 
one very spooky giant. Cut the hype, lower the expectations: 
Twin Peaks is not the second coming. But it is a damn fine TV 
show—playful, unnerving and, despite all the mystical mumbo 
jumbo, more involving than any soap opera since the early days 
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part of a two-day, 26-hour tele- 
thon, Unfinished Stories II: Art- 

ists and AIDS, sponsored by the 
Bravo channel. 


DECORATION DAY (Nac, Dec. 
2,9 p.m. EST). James Garner 
plays a retired judge in a Geor- 
gia town who encounters the 
bitterness of a black World 
War II vet in this languid, trea- 
cly slice of Americana from 
the Hallmark Hall of Fame. 


= 
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THE TECHNOLOGICAL MUSE, 
Katonah Museum of Art. In- 
augurating its stylish new 
building by Edward Larrabee 
Barnes, the former Katonah 
Gallery, 45 miles north of New 
York City, offers a survey of 
technology’s impact on art, 
from 19th century folk objects 
to contemporary computer im- 
ages. Through Feb. 3. 


ANTHONY VAN DYCK, Nation- 
al Gallery of Art, Washington. 
Child prodigy, assistant to Ru- 
bens, Van Dyck rose to be- 
come a major artistic force in 
17th century Europe and a po- 
tent influence on painters in 
the 18th century and beyond. 
Here are more than 100 exam- 
ples of his bold virtuosity in 
portraits and religious and 
mythological scenes. Through 
Feb. 24. 


AGAINST NATURE: JAPANESE 
ART IN THE EIGHTIES, Con- 
temporary Arts Museum, 
Houston. A reverence for na- 
ture has shaped Japanese art 
for centuries, but these 10 art- 
ists born since 1950 break from 
the tradition in video installa- 
tions, performance art, con- 
ceptual sculpture and other 
radical, Western-influenced 
modes. Through Feb. 3. 


] MUSIC 


CARLENE CARTER: I FELLIN 
LOVE (Reprise). Country with- 
out sentiment, autobiography 
without tears. Carter’s first al- 
bum in seven years is not only 














awelcome return but also a re- 
minder that she’s one of the 
best down-home singer-song- 
writers around. Nothing could 
be finer. 


SCHUMANN: CARNAVAL; 
PAPILLONS; TOCCATA (Sony 
Classical). Cecile Licad goes 
to the fair, tackling Schu- 
mann’s greatest piano work, 
Carnaval, and finding goodies 
on almost every page. The Toc- 
cata also surges and sparkles. 
Only the tricky Papillons disap- 
points; she should float like a 
butterfly, but she stings like 
abee. 


THEATER 


THE HOMECOMING. Harold 
Pinter’s signature drama of 
menacing silences and family 
mistrust enjoys a shrewd 
25th-anniversary revival at 
Harvard’s American Reper- 
tory Theater, acted by es- 
teemed-in-the-business veter- 
ans Jeremy Geidt and 
Christine Estabrook and up- 
and-comers Robert Stanton 
and Steven Skybell. 


CARNALKNOWLEDGE. Before 
there was the astringent Jules 
Feiffer film about the war be- 
tween men and women, there 
was his play—unproduced in 
New York until this off-Broad- 
way staging. Instead of Jack 
Nicholson, Art Garfunkel, 
Candice Bergen and Ann- 
Margret, brat packers Judd 
Nelson, Jon Cryer and Justine 
Bateman are the stars. 


LETTICE AND LOVAGE. Mag- 
gie Smith earned a Tony this 
past season as a faded actress 
turned tour guide whose grand 
gestures bring only small 
triumphs. Now her contract is 
up and the show is leaving 
Broadway soon, so give your- 
self an early Christmas present 
and go. 


MARVIN’S ROOM. This loopy, 
brooding story of family bat- 
tle, by Scott McPherson, is di- 
rected for Hartford Stage by 
David Petrarca, whose mount- 
ing of the Chicago premiere 
established him as a talent 

to watch. 
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May all your Christmases 
be white. 


Season’s Greetings from all of us at Nabisco. 




















Part of a 

series that helps 
business travelers 
choose the best 
luggage for 

their “lugging” 
needs. 


Brought To You By 








Pack around one color: 
shirts, ties, socks, 
and shoes can 

be interchangeable. 














For business travelers, choosing the right 

garment bag is important. The right 

luggage does more than carry your clothes—it 

projects an image of you to clients and busi- 
ness associates. Carry a contemporary, smart-looking 
suitcase and often you're perceived as successful and 
“put-together.’ But lug around a shabby, unstylish suitcase 
and you may be regarded less favorably. After all, what do 
you think when you see someone toting a less-than- 


desirable bag? 


A Greater 
Garment Bag 


The goal is to find luggage that’s 
easy on the eye and easy-going 
on your clothes. And for busy 
business people, nothing beats 
the advantages a carry-on gar- 
ment bag can offer. For star- 
ters, it eliminates the need for 
standing in long check-in lines 
at the terminal before your 
plane departs. Then, at the end 
of your trip, you won't have the 
seemingly endless wait at the 
baggage claim until your lug- 
gage arrives. 

Ideally, your carry-on 
should be able to hold all of your 
items neatly and orderly, with a 
niche for every necessity. So 
look for a garment bag that has 
a variety of compartments and 
pockets to hold clothing and 
accessories—one that's almost 
like having your closet and 
chest of drawers all in one suit- 
case. A bag that opens up on 
the sides—like a book—is partic- 
ularly efficient because you 
won't have to flip it back and 
forth while packing and 
unpacking. 

State-of-the-art garment 
bags provide a separate section 
each for shirts, underwear, 
sweaters and ties that can be 
zipped closed to keep your 


PACKING TIPS 


Save room: 
insert rolled 
socks in shoes, 
folded 
handkerchiefs 
in jacket 


clothes neat and unwrinkled. 
An added convenience is 
pockets made of mesh material, 
so you can see everything 
you've packed. 


Carry-On Closet 


The “closet” side of a garment 
bag should hold your suits, rain- 
coats and accessories such as 
shoes and hair dryers. The 
most “suitable” are designed to 
let you pull out the hanger bar, 
like a telescope, so that you can 
remove packed clothing without 
disturbing items hanging in 
front. They also offer remova- 
ble “wet packs,’ ideal for isolat- 
ing wet or soiled items from 
dry ones. 

Another time-saving feature 
with some carry-on garment 
bags is that they fold over back- 
ward instead of forward. This 
helps to prevent wrinkles from 
appearing on the front of your 
clothes—sleeves, pockets, cuffs 
and lapels—where they would 
be most visible. 

Factor in these facts when 
you're considering luggage: You 
want bags that are lightweight, 
durable, functional, convenient 
and stylish. Most of all, you 
want luggage that does its job as 
well as you do yours. 















Save time: 
pack clothing 
to be worn 
first on top, 
working 
your way 

























































With its special hooks, you can 
hang the open bag in a closet 
oron a door and live nght 
out of it. 


Samsonite’s Ultravalet™ 
Garment Bag ts like a closet 
and chest of drawers in one. 
And you can carry it on a 
plane and live right out of it 
in a hotel room. 


You'll also appreciate our 
unique telescoping bar* that 
pulls out to let you remove suits 
and dresses without disturbing 
the ones hanging in front. 


With 12 inside pockets, the 
Ultravalet has a place for 

everything and keeps every 
thing in its place. 


Another nice thing about the 
pockets is the mesh material 
that lets you see everything 
you've packed. You can also get 
into major pockets from the 
inside or outside. 


Our large, reinforced shoe 
pockets hold a lot more than 
shoes. 


The bag holds all kinds of 
hangers so you can pack any- 


There’ even a special pocket thing night from the closet. 


for ties that helps keep them 
wrinkle-free. 


The Ultravalet folds over 
backwards; instead of forwards 
like other bags, to help keep 
lapels, sleeves and pockets 
looking great. 


Unlike most other bags, the 
Ultravalet opens like a book so 
you don't have to keep flipping 
the bag over to pack or unpack. 


Thanks to a lot of organized 
thinking, the Uliravalet is the 
easiest bag to pack and unpack 
that we've ever made 


There's also a removable wet 
pack that keeps wet or soiled 
items separate from dry ones. 


See the Ultravalet at a 
luggage store soon. And youll 
see why its an idea thats 
really taking off. 


Last but not least, our extended 
length panel* helps keep longer 
garments from wrinkling al 
the bottom. 


atent Pending 
© 1988 Samsonite Corporation 








At Braun, we regard 
shaving as something you do 
for your face, rather than fo it 

It is this attitude that 
inspired the design of the 
Braun three position switch 
Position One activates the 
platinum-coated, micro-thin 
foil and cutterblock system, 


a combination that assures 
perfect smoothness, even in 
close contact with sensitive 
skin. Anything less compro- 
mises comfort 

Position Two couples this 
cutting action with the trim- 
mer feature for grooming 
longer, awkward hairs on the 


neck. And Position Three 
extends the trimmer head 
for precise visual control 
when trimming sideburns 
or mustache. Anything less 
compromises closeness 
Braun has become the 
number one selling foil 
shaver in the world because 


every design element has 
only one purpose: to give 
you the excellent shave your 
face deserves 

Anything less is acom 
promise, in every respect 


BRAUN 


Designed to perform better. 





GRAPEVINE 








Spooky S&L 
Stories 


Was the Cia implicated in the 
savings and loan debacle? The 
House Permanent Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, which is 
investigating charges of agency 
involvement in the scandal, 
will soon produce some an- 
swers. Nobody has managed to 
nail down a charge, aired in a 
series of articles in the Hous- 
ton Post, that the CIA used 
fraudulently obtained S&L 
money to fund some of its co- 


the hopefuls yet to come: 








GODFATHER III Se 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN/Reported by David E. Thigpen 


vert operations, including sup- 
port for the now defunct Nica- 
raguan contra rebels. But there 
is more evidence for a second 
Post allegation: that a Justice 
Department prosecutor inves- 
ligating a bank failure in 1985 
was warned off by FBI agents 
because one of his targets had 
CIA ties, The House commit- 
tee, which questioned cia Di- 
rector William Webster about 
the matter in a closed-door 
session in late October, is ex- 
pected to announce its findings 
soon, 


Bill Bennett’s 
Firm Friends 


That funny noise you hear in 





Washington is the sound of Re- | 


publican mouths clamping shut 
after the selection of former 
drug czar William Bennett as 
chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. When 
Bennett's name was first float- 


i « Hollywood’s Hot Holiday Season + 


How many hits can a movie mogul squeeze into a box office? The 
crunch of high-profile December releases, each intended to be a bo- 
nanza, will be more frenzied this year than ever. Rocky V and Home 
Alone started fast out of the gate. Here's the morning line on some of 


ppola’s long-awaited, 
50 million-plus sequel 


almost didn’t make its Christmas deadline. Early 
on, it was considered a sure blockbuster, but 
doubts are growing. Do young moviegoers care 
about the Corleones? Hmmm. (opens Dec. 25) 


THE BONFIRE OF THE VANITIES _ 


Abig book (by Tom Wolfe), a top director (Brian 
De Palma) and some of Hollywood's hottest stars 
(Tom Hanks, Bruce Willis). But the pundits are 
predicting it will disappoint. (Dec. 21) 











Robert Redford and Lena Olin in 
HAVANA in old-fashioned Holly wood romance 
set against the Cuban Revolution. The question is 
whether Redford, who hasn't appeared in a film 
since 1986, can still pack them in. Studio execs 
are nervous. (Dec. 12) 


KINDERGARTEN COP Amold Schwar- 





zenegger is one of 


Hollywood's rare action stars who have crossed 
over successfully to comedy (Twins). Teamed with 
a band of cute kids, he seems assured of another 
musclebound smash, (Dec. 21) 





MISERY The season's oddest talent combo 


could be a sleeper hit. Rob Reiner 


directs a Stephen King story, with James Caan 
playing a novelist imprisoned by his biggest fan. 
Horror at Christmas? A gamble, but this one could 
pay off big. (Nov. 30) 
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ed, many Republican leaders 
howled privately about Ben- 
nett’s late conversion to the 
party (he was a Democrat until 
1986) and his dearth of political 


| expertise. Once President Bush 


named his man, however, the 
bashers suddenly became 
boosters. One prominent, now 
silent opponent, according to 
White House sources: Republi- 
can pollster Robert Teeter, a 
close Bush adviser. Teeter de- 
nies any outcry. “It’s not true,” 
he says. “Bill and I have been 
friends a long time.” 


Dial 1-800-KURD 


Observers of U.S. policy in the 
Persian Gulf are increasingly 
puzzled over Washington’s fail- 
ure to play one potentially 
strong card: seeking the sup- 
port of Iraqi opponents to Sad- 
dam Hussein, particularly lead- 
ers of the oppressed Kurdish 
minority. Washington — has 
dropped heavy hints that it 
would like to see Saddam over- 
thrown, and the Kurds are 
among Saddam’s bitterest foes. 
But so far there have been no 
calls from Washington to the 
dissidents. The U.S., says a 
spokesman for the Kurdistan 
Democratic Party, a Kurdish in- 
dependence group, “should 
look more closely at the inter- 
nal situation in Iraq. And this 
can only be done by talking to 
the opposition.” 


Welcome to 
Americaland 


America may be the land of the 
free, but getting into the coun- 
try by land will not be a free ride 
much longer. Congress has giv- 
en the Justice Department the 


| right to start collecting tolls 


from automobiles entering the 
U.S. at various border check- 
points. An initial test will take 
place in March in Blaine, 
Wash.: for a one-time $25 fee, 
drivers will be allowed unlimit- 
ed crossings in a special “‘ex- 
press lane.” Tolls of $2 a cross- 
ing will be tested later. Officials 
claim the tolls are needed to 
pay for more border agents and 
to improve facilities at the 
crowded checkpoints. Oppo- 
nents have complained that 
poor day laborers will be hard- 


| est hit by the charges and that 


instituting them is tantamount 
to “treating the U.S. like a na- 
tional park.” a 





























DUBIOUS JUROR | 
OF THE WEEK 

JESSE 

HELMS 





The North Carolina Senator, 
who sits on the ethics panel | 
judging the Keating Five, would 
probably have to recuse himself 
ina real courtroom. On the 
campaign trail he derided Alan 
Cranston as the Senator “who 
carried the most water for 
Charles Keating.” Peremptory 
challenge, anyone? 


PAINT IT BLACK 
AWARD 6 





IE 

1m 

diamonds” were allegedly |S 
nothing more than cheap gray z 
and white mushrooms covered : 
with a dark stain made from § 
CROESUS ; 
Fe) ROVAL ’ 
MICHAEL : 

JACKSON : 





While Milli Vanilli slinks offinto = 
lip-syncers' obscurity, the > 
gloved one is said to be close to 1 
signing the richest deal in pop- 
music history, topping his 
current record-setting pact 
with ces which will pay him $18 
million for his next album. Sure, I 
he really sings, but what about x 


wean VWOAS 


that chin cleft? * 
PRESIDENT DEWEY z 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARD rs 

The New York Governor's spin 

doctors may be trying too hard 

to burnish his lackluster re- 5 

election victory. Cuomo’s z 

percentage of 53.5%, they ® 

note, wasmorethanthe53.2% 
garnered in 1950 by another “ 
three-term Governor and one- an 

time presidential contender: 3 

Thomas E. Dewey. Wow. z 
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Battle 


Despite billions of dollars and more than 
a million arrests, the war on drugs has barely 
dented addiction or violent crime 


By ELAINESHANNON WASHINGTON 


Remember the war on drugs? 
George Bush waving a plastic 
bag of crack bought across the 
from the White 

during a nationally 

speech? The Pentagon planning 
to station an aircraft carrier off the coast of 
Colombia to monitor suspected drug 
smugglers? Candidates for political office 
proffering urine samples and daring their 
opponents to do the same? The appoint- 
ment of combative William J. Bennett as 
the nation’s first drug czar, a post from 
which he would coordinate an all-out as 


treet House 


televised 


sault on a menace that seemed to threaten 
the very survival of the U.S.? 

Though those events now seem like 
relics of a long-distant past, they all oc- 
curred in the past two years. Since last 
summer, however, the war on drugs has 
become almost an afterthought. Part 
of the reason is simply that public 
concern has been diverted by the 
Persian Gulf crisis and fears of a re- 
cession. But there is another sign of 
the issue’s decline: though he sound- 
ed a call to arms soon after taking of 
fice, the President too has turned his 
attention elsewhere 

In recent months confident asser- 
tions that the U.S. is making great 
strides in kicking the habit have be- 
conventional wisdom in the 
drug war’s high command. When he 
resigned as director of the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy three 
wecks ago, Bennett proclaimed that 
success, while not yet achieved, was in 


come 


sight. He contended that his original 
goal of cutting drug use in half by 1999 


44 


could be achieved five years sooner if the 
federal, state and local governments main- 
tain their current efforts 

Bennett’s hopeful forecast was shared 
by the President, who declared earlier this 
month, “We're on the road to victory.” 
Federal surveys found that “casual” con- 
sumption of cocaine and marijuana had 
fallen, as had emergency-room admissions 
and deaths from drug overdoses. Federal 
agents believe cocaine prices have risen be 
cause of the pressure international police 
operations are putting on suppliers 

But how much of the optimistic talk 
emanating from Washington is warranted 
and how much of it is hype from an Admin- 
istration and Congress eager to justify the 
expenditure of billions of dollars at a time 
of budget crunches, rising taxes and wide- 
spread anger at government? Those on the 


front line of the war on drugs—the belea- 


guered law-enforcement officers, the over- 





Flashback: in 1989 Bush warned of the dangers of crack 





worked drug counselors, the terrified resi- 
dents of crack-infested. neighborhoods— 
are far from positive that the “war” is going 
all that well 

What those on the front line fear 
most is that Washington is preparing 
to declare victory and walk away froma 
battle that it is not winning, but was not 
serious about waging in the first place. 
Some critics charge such a turnabout is 
conceivable only because drug abuse, 
which continues to rage in poor ghetto 
areas, has sharply declined within the 
white middle class. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment were to withdraw from the 
field, it would not be for the first time. 
In 1973 Richard Nixon announced 
that the U.S. had “turned the corner 
on drug addiction.” The federal anti- 
drug effort was allowed to shrivel even 
as Colombia’s “cocaine cowboys” 
were establishing their first beachhead 
in Miami. Some battlefield reports 
from the latest round: 
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Boston. Police are barely holding their 
own against drug dealers, and a $20 “blow” 
of crack is still easy to find. “The Federal 
Government is giving us more lip support 
| than financial support,” says William Celes- 
ter, Boston police commander in Roxbury, 
Boston’s toughest neighborhood. “People 
tend to believe that if you don’t hear about 
the drug problem, it is somehow subsiding,” 
says Don Muhammad, a minister for the 
Nation of Islam in Roxbury. “I feel it’s going 
to escalate because of the economy. More 
people are going to resort to unethical and 
illegal means of earning a living.” 


Starr County, Texas. If drug demand 


is down, says Fred Ball, Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration special agent, the 
smugglers don’t seem to know. Starr, 
along with two neighboring mesquite- 
covered counties along the Mexican bor 
der, has become known as Little Colom- 
bia because of high-profile drug 
smuggling since the federal crackdown in 


Florida 
the nation’s poorest regions, the area is 
basking in a cocaine-driven momic 


Officially designated as one of 


| boom that has helped fuel a surge in 


paid for in 
have been built fronting the Rio 
Grande, and luxury cars equipped with 


bank deposits. Lavish homes 


cash 


cellular telephones dot the unpaved 
Streets of such towns as Roma and Rio 
Grande City. Hard-pressed lawmen fear 
that they can do no more than hold the 
line against the traffickers. 

“The best we can do is stick our finger 
in the hole,” says Terry Bowers, a supervi- 
sor with the narcotics division of the de- 
partment of public safety. “We will never 
be a match for the drug dealers as long as 
they have unlimited funds and we have to 
fight budget wars.” 


Detroit. Dr 


ergency services for 


Padraic Sweeny, vice chief 
ofe troit Receiv 
ing Hospital, is seeing fewer overdoses 


but more drug-related shootings, stab- 
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one in a 


Police investigate a drug-related homicide in 
Washington 


bings and assaults as street dealers fight 
over fewer customers. The saddest casu- 
alties are children. “We 
generation of human beings within this 
urban area who could be so productive 
and helpful to humanity but are being 
“We have kids 13 and 
14 years old who are as hardened as any 
Look their 
eyes, and you see these cold blank stares, 
most drug 
trade has shown them that in a little time 
they can make a lot of money, 
they've that 
with it.” 


have a whole 


lost,” says Sweeny 


penitentiary into 


void of moral values. The 
and 


accepted the violence goes 


Miami. In one of the nation’s key dru; 
smuggling cities, crack addicts are stealing 
any piece of metal they can to sell for scrap 
from awnings to aluminum stepladders 
Along State Road 112, only of the 





lights work, because thieves have ripped 
off the copper wiring. At one point, Florida 
had 5,800 addicts begging to get into treat- 
ment programs, The number this autumn 
fell to under 2,000. But experts say that is 
because many of those who want help most 
have despaired of getting it and gone back 
to the street. 


Los Angeles. Police continue to make 
drug arrests at a rate of 60,000 a year, 
roughly the same as in 1988 and 1989. There 
would be far more if the jails, courts and pa- 
role system were not already strained to the 
breaking point. A 1989 seizure of cocaine at 
a warehouse in the San Fernando Valley’s 
Sylmar illustrates the size of the problem. 
Though 21 tons of coke were confiscated, 
records showed that at least 55 tons, worth 
$1.1 billion, had passed through the ware- 
house in the previous three months. Ac- 
cording to Deputy Chief of Police Glenn 
Levant, the raid “made little if any impact 
on the availability of cocaine that we have 
been able to measure. There was a big jump 
in wholesale prices after Sylmar, but in the 
long term the street price and purity of co- 
caine remained essentially constant. It 
didn’t make a dent.” 

Such reports underscore a dismaying 
fact: for nearly every item of good news 
on the drug front, there is at least one 
bad-news bulletin. While the U.S. has 
made significant progress in curbing casu- 
al drug use, it has made far less headway 
on the problems that most trouble the 
public, hard-core addiction and drug-relat- 
ed violence. Last year the National Insti- 
tute on Drug Abuse estimated that the 


TABI NEWSDAY 





number of current users of illegal drugs 
had fallen to 14.5 million from 23 million 
in 1985. But while there was a dramatic 
decrease in the number of occasional us- 
ers, the number of people who used drugs 
weekly or daily (292,000 in 1988 vs. 
246,000 in 1985) had escalated as addic- 
tion to crack soared in some mainly poor 
and minority areas. Despite the passage of 
tough antidrug laws and police dragnets, 
street crime, much of it drug-related, con- 
tinues to surge. The nation’s violent-crime 
rate rose 10% in the first six months of 
1990. Murders were up 8% in the first six 
months of the year and armed robbery 
rose 9%, 

Nor, despite increasing vigilance on its 
borders, has the U.S. been able to stanch 
the flow of drug imports. Federal drug 
agents are making impressive cases, last 
year seizing almost 70 tons of cocaine and 
more than $1 billion worth of cash and as- 
sets—roughly double the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration’s 1990 budget of 
$549 million. A relentless Colombian gov- 
ernment campaign has disrupted the Me- 
dellin cocaine cartel’s refining and trans- 
portation operations. 

But rival cocaine refiners in Cali and 
elsewhere have stepped in to fill the void. 
Raw coca from Bolivia and Peru is plenti- 
ful and will remain so. Leaders of the An 
dean governments have rejected U.S. State 
Department plans for wholesale eradica- 
tion, arguing that such an approach would 
starve and radicalize hundreds of thou- 
sands of peasants for whom coca leaves are 
a valuable cash crop. Moreover, heroin is 
making a frightening comeback in some 





areas. Thanks to bumper crops of opium in 
insurgent-controlled northeastern Burma, 
Southeast Asian heroin traffickers are 
flooding New York and New Jersey with 
moderately priced, high-quality “China 
White.” 

According to the DEA, wholesale prices 
have risen across the nation. But it is not 
clear whether the increases reflect actual 
supply shortages or price gouging by traf- 
fickers playing on consumer fears. Los An- 
gcles defense attorney David Kenner, who 
represents many alleged traffickers, main- 
tains that “all the interdiction efforts do is 
keep profit margins high for the cartels.” 
Robert Bonner, head of the DEA, warns 
against complacency: “There have been 
some rays of hope, but I’m not sure we are 
at the end of the beginning. I think we are 
still at the beginning.” 

The U.S. is trying to plug the holes on 
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the Mexican border with radar balloons, 
aircraft equipped with infrared sensors 
and ground-implanted motion sensors. 
But vast stretches of badlands are not con- 
stantly under guard. The traffickers, in 
turn, have proved endlessly inventive. On 
May 17, Customs agents discovered a 250- 
ft.-long, 5-ft.-wide concrete-and-steel re- 
inforced tunnel that ran 35 ft. under the 
border, between a construction-supply 
warchouse in Douglas, Ariz., and a house 
in Agua Prieta, Mexico. Agents figure vir- 
tually all of Arizona’s cocaine supply 
moved for a time via the passage. 

Bush insists that despite the nation’s 
preoccupation with the gulf and the econo- 
my, “my Administration will remain on the 
front lines until this scourge is licked for 
good, block by block, school by school, 
child by child. We will take back the 


streets, and we will never surrender.” But 
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political pros wonder how long the Presi- 
dent, whose approval ratings have dropped 
more than 20 points since August, will put 
his political prestige on the line by embrac- 
ing a problem of such daunting complexity 
and intractability. In the 1992 presidential 
election, Democrats are expected to try to 
nail Bush, fairly or not, as the man who 
“lost” the war on drugs. 

Bennett's successor is expected to be 
Florida Governor Bob Martinez, 55, who 
was defeated in his bid for a second term. 
The Republican Governor is known more 
for a hard-line approach to law enforce- 
ment than for progress in education and 
treatment. 

Martinez will inherit an effort that has 
enjoyed some limited successes. Bennett's 
supporters credit the drug czar with shap- 
ing the national debate on drugs into a 
more mature and less hysterical discussion. 
He considers the fact that drugs did not fig- 
ure in most political races this year as a 
plus because “it means the issue is not a 
political football.” 

To his credit, Bennett did not fashion 
a strategy that depended on what he calls 
“magic bullets.” He called for putting 
steady pressure on every conceivable 
point, from interdiction abroad to 
stepped up domestic police work to pre- 
vention. His approach won bipartisan sup- 
port in Congress, which last month voted 
a record $10.4 billion for federal antidrug 
programs in the current fiscal year. Ben- 
nett and congressional Democrats pushed 
for dramatic increases, to $2.7 billion, in 
federal spending for drug treatment and 
education, 








But, as Bennett has warned, the war 
against drugs cannot be won by Washing- 
ton alone. “If people don’t do the right 
things in their communities,” he says, “it’s 
not going to get better, no matter what the 
Federal Government does.” Increased 
federal funding for treatment has been dis- 
appointingly slow to move down to the 
people who need it. In many cases federal 
grants have been held up until state legisla- 
tures approve new treatment programs 
and provide matching funds. Services for 
poor addicts are particularly strained. It 
may be years before counseling is available 
to every impoverished drug user who needs 
and wants it 

The result is that, in all too many in- 
stances, police crackdowns remain the 
most visible evidence that the nation is at 
war on drugs. Highly publicized police ac- 
tivity in ghettos and barrios has fed the 
myth that drug abuse is principally a prob- 
lem of the black and Hispanic underclass. 
But federal surveys show that 69% of all 
cocaine users are white, and that two- 
thirds of all drug users hold jobs. The co- 
caine epidemic started in the upper middle 
class in the mid-1970s. It spread to the 
poor only in the past four years, when deal- 
ers started hawking a Caribbean import 
called crack (or rock) that sold for $10 or 
$20 a vial, vs. $50 to $100 for a gram of co- 
caine powder. 

Dr. David F. Musto, a psychiatrist and 
historian at Yale Shool of Medicine, 
warns that the myth of drugs as mainly a 
ghetto habit has an insidious appeal to 
other Americans: “It allows us to ascribe 
all the profound social problems of the in- 
ner city to one thing—drugs. A lot of peo- 
ple would add, They've brought it on 
themselves. That lets the rest of us off the 
hook, free to ignore the deeper problems 
of unemployment and lack of education.” 
Moreover, says Musto, by pretending that 
most addicts are dark-skinned and desti- 
tute, middle-class Americans can avoid 
responsibility for confronting the reality 
of drug abuse among their own families 
and friends. 

Still, the fact remains that the most vio- 
lent drug dealers inhabit underclass areas, 
which are not only the source of many cus- 
tomers but are also short on police protec- 
tion. Many residents of such communities 
plead for additional police patrols. Says 
Reggie Walton, a former District of Co- 
lumbia Superior Court judge who now 
serves as associate director of the drug 
czar’s office: “I don’t want to see people of 
color disproportionately brought into the 
criminal-justice system, but the sad reality 
is that much of the conduct that outrages 
the citizenry is open-air markets and crack 
houses, blatantly out in the open. What are 
the police supposed to do? Turn a deaf ear 





Suspects arrested in a Freeport, N.Y., 
drug raid; a woman injects heroin into 
the neck of an addict in a Washington 
narcotics den 
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and a closed eye and walk 
away? Most people who live 
in poor communities are de- 
cent and have the same right 
to protection as everybody 
else.” 

Recognizing that the war 
on drugs has singled out the 
poor, Bennett has urged 
state and federal authorities 
to come down harder on 
middle-class users by sus- 
pending driver’s and occupa- 
tional licenses, sending con- 
victed users to boot camp, 
insisting on drug testing for 
government contractors. He 
considers “casual” drug us- 
ers “carriers” who are even 
more infectious than addicts 
because they suggest to 


young people “that you can Pacoima, Calif.: the myth is that drug use is primarily a ghetto habit 


do drugs and be O.K.” Last 

year Congress approved Bennett-backed 
legislation requiring universities that re- 
ceive federal aid to proscribe drug use 
and punish offenders. 

Ultimately the solution to the drug cri- 
sis is to dry up demand. The conventional 
wisdom is that demand reduction means 
prevention, which in turn means educa- 
tion, Which means what, exactly? If it were 
simply a matter of conveying scientifically 
accurate information on posters and pub- 
lic-service announcements about the dan- 
gers of drug use, the national habit would 
already be history. If it were a matter of 
poverty, the answer would be better 
schools and more opportunity. Eliminating 
poverty is a moral imperative that should 





need no additional justification. But the 
vast majority of drug users are not desper- 
ately poor; many in fact are fabulously 
wealthy. Their thirst for drugs springs from 
some other source. 

The war on drugs is really a battle for 
hearts and minds, and not merely an issue 
for police and courts and jails. So far, the 
antidrug offensive’s main accomplishment 
has been to dissuade some experimenters 
and weekend users from digging them- 
selves in deeper. The effort has not 
reached millions of people so bereft of 
hope that they are willing to risk everything 
they have, or will ever have, for a few mo- 
ments of oblivion. 

If Washington were really serious 





about alleviating the drug 
problem, state and local gov- 
ernments would establish ur- 
gent projects to find and deal | 
with addicted mothers of | 
young children and pregnant 
drug users. Treatment would | 
be made available promptly 
to every person who wanted | 
it. Federal and state govern- | 
= ments would build enough | 
~ jails, with humane conditions 
for prisoners, so that judges 
would no longer feel obliged 
to turn traffickers out on the 
streets. There would be many 
more judges and probation 
officers to make sure that 
criminals did their time and 
stayed clean afterward. U.S. 
diplomats would no longer 
cover up for corrupt officials 
in “friendly” nations. Foreign 
leaders committed to suppressing drug 
production would be rewarded with low- 
ered U.S. trade barriers for legitimate ex- 
ports and economic aid to help peasant 
farmers switch from coca to legitimate 
crops. 

Such steps would cost additional tens 
of billions of dollars and take many years 
to achieve significant results. Implement- 
ing them would also require a new kind of 
leadership in Washington, one that is pa- 
tient enough to pursue a steady and deter- 
mined policy instead of gyrating from 
cries of alarm to premature claims of 
success. — With reporting by Cathy Booth/ 
Miami, Deborah Fowler/Houston and Michael 
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The Man for the Job? 


Il signs point to Bob Martinez as the White House choice 
to succeed William Bennett as director of the Office of 
National Drug Control Policy. Two things make Martinez a 
natural for the job. One is his reputation as a_hard- 
line antidrug warrior during his single term as Governor 
of Florida; the other is his connections at the White House. 


for drug-related crimes, he doubled the number of beds in 
state prisons to 43,000. Martinez crusaded for drug testing in 


the workplace, including the Governor's office. He made 


headlines by taking the first test himself. He also expanded 
drug-prevention education in Florida schools. 

But Martinez was far less concerned with providing treat- 
ment for addicts. His special drug and crime policy office was 
slow to fund programs. Promising experiments like Miami’s 
17-month-old drug court, which has had success in keeping 








Those links were dramatically evident during 
Martinez’s losing bid for re-election against for- 
mer Senator Lawton Chiles. The G.o.P. campaign 
was headed by the President’s son, Jeb Bush, a Mi- 
ami real estate executive who once served Marti- 
nez as the state’s secretary of commerce. The 
President himself visited Florida several times to 
stump for Martinez. First Lady Barbara even 
made campaign commercials for him. 

The Governor's drug-fighting strategy empha- 
sized tough law enforcement. Martinez briefly 
called out the National Guard to crack down on 
smugglers and rammed through the legislature a 
law mandating the death penalty for drug king- 
pins. To make room for a huge increase in arrests 








Florida’s Martinez 
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first-time drug offenders out of further trouble by 
forcing them to accept treatment, got no financial 
help from the state. Even the Governor’s office 
finds it hard to point to progress in Florida’s effort 
to curb drug use. 

Martinez has a reputation for imperious lead- 
ership, not the best qualification for a man who 
now may have to cajole Congress, bureaucrats and 
foreign leaders. “He has talents,” said the Miami 
Herald in an editorial last week, “but persuasive- 
ness is not high among them.” If he assumes the 
post of drug czar, Martinez will need to grasp the 
drug problem in all its dimensions. Until then, it 
will be an open question whether he is the man for 
the job—or just a man who needed one. a 
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Tel | that to your kid. C hances are, 
2. in the Toyota Previa, it's an assigned 
seat he won't mind taking. 
Nor would his brothers and sisters, or Mom and 
Dad. Because the Previa seats a family of seven* com- 
fortably with plenty of breathing room in any seat. 
While walk-through center aisles make it easy for the 
entire clan to hop in and out. 
The Previa also has a load of acreage for skis, bicy- As you can see, the Previa was built with one objec- 
cles, or even a dog house. Just fold up the two rear seats tive in mind. Your family’s comfort. 
and presto—instant wall-to-wall space. So the next time your kids tell you they need some 
Up front, the contoured instrument panel comple- space, give it to’em. 
ments the unique interior design of the Previa. Its 


sculpted center console provides easy access to the “IT love what you do for me” 


optional CD player—a nine-speaker system that assures 
superlative sound quality, wherever you sit. GP) TOYOTA 


YOU ARE IN ROW 3, SEAT A. 








Meanwhile, in 
Latin America 


With whole economies at 
stake, the drug war rages on 





By ALAIN L. SANDERS 


As the U.S. wages its frustrating 
domestic offensive against co- 
caine, Latin American countries 
are embroiled in their own drug 
battles. An update from the for- 
eign fronts: 


Colombia. An eerie truce has enveloped 
the Great Colombian Drug War. To fend 
off the government's relentless assault on 
his empire, Medellin cartel boss Pablo Es- 
cobar Gaviria seems to have forsaken 
bombs and gun battles in the streets, which 
have killed more than 1,000 people in the 
past 15 months, and opted instead for high- 
profile kidnappings and negotiations. 
Since August, Escobar’s mob has been 
holding seven journalists—including Hoy 
X Hoy magazine editor Diana Turbay, the 
daughter of a former President—and 
threatening to kill them unless a peace deal 
can be worked out. In the past year au- 
thorities have gunned down several Esco- 
bar associates, and the drug lord has twice 
narrowly escaped capture. 

Last week the cartel said hundreds of 
its members might actually surrender and 
accept a government offer not to extradite 
them to the U.S. if authorities came up 
with additional guarantees. The adminis- 
tration of President César Gaviria Trujillo 
expressed interest in the latest message. 
Government pressure on the cartel’s 
cocaine-refining labs has reduced output 
15% to 25% from a year ago, forcing the 
drug empire to move some refineries to 
Peru, Brazil, Ecuador and Venezuela. Sul, 
more than 700 tons of refined cocaine flow 
out of Colombia annually 


Mexico. The disruption of cocaine-smug- 
gling routes through Panama as a result of 
last December's U.S. invasion and stepped- 
up U.S. surveillance of the Caribbean basin 
and the Florida coast have sent the drug 
lords scrambling for their maps. Increasing 
quantities are being rerouted away from 
Miami to the U.S.-Mexico border. Accord- 
ing to University of Miami professor Bruce 
Bagley, an expert on the drug trade, smug- 
gling from Mexico now accounts for 70% of 
the coke that reaches the U.S. 

Unlike his predecessor, Miguel de la 
Madrid Hurtado, Mexico’s President Car- 
los Salinas de Gortari seems determined to 
crack down on the drug lords. In the past 
21 months, federal judicial police have 
confiscated 80,000 kilos of cocaine, more 
than was seized during De la Madrid's en- 











in Colombia soldiers burn captured coke; widows mourn the loss of loved ones 


Easy money and complicated geography are making the fight against drugs tough to win. 


tire six-year term. But the offensive could 
stall. Last month Salinas announced the 
resignation of his drug czar, Javier Coello 
Trejo. Reason: alleged human-rights 
abuses by police, including murders. 


Bolivia and Peru. The coca cash cow 
continues to feed the economies of both 
countries, providing peasant farmers with 
a lucrative crop. Bolivia obtains more than 
a third of its $1.2 billion in foreign ex- 
change from cocaine, while Peru gets 
about a quarter of its $4 billion. Although 
both nations would like to cease their de- 
pendence on cocaine, they dare not press 
too strongly for fear of provoking civil un- 
rest. In Bolivia the use of U.S. troops in 
1986 to destroy drug labs sparked violent 
protests. Peru’s new President, Alberto 
Fujimori, fearful of pushing recruits into 
the arms of the Shining Path guerrillas, has 
hesitated to unleash the full force of the 
military in interdiction efforts. Both coun- 
tries prefer to tackle the coke problem eco- 
nomically by encouraging farmers to grow 
other crops. 


Central America. With Mexico now the 
chief entry point for U.S.-bound cocaine, 
the entire region is being crisscrossed with 
routes for ferrying the drug northward. 
Smuggling is up sharply in Guatemala, 
whose remote mountains and vast jungles 
provide concealment for traffickers along 
the 540-mile border with Mexico. This year 
Guatemalan authorities have confiscated 
2.5 tons of coke, a fivefold increase from 
two years ago. Police believe Panamanian 
traffickers are trying to relocate and turn 
Guatemala into a “golden bridge for their 
goods.” 

Costa Rica’s remote airstrips, mean- 
while, are increasingly being used for plane- 
refueling stops, prompting plans to build a 
$20 million U.S.-funded radar station on 
the country’s Pacific Coast. And in Panama 
the effort to shut down money-laundering 
operations has met with limited success. 
American-installed President Guillermo 
Endara is resisting U.S. pressure to lift some 
bank secrecy laws for fear of damaging the 
industry. —Reported by Cathy Booth/Miami and 
John Moody/Bogota 
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The Giant's packing his best vegetables, microwave, to superb side dish faster 
and vegetable combinations, in special than you can say ho, ho, ho. 
vacuum-sealed trays that require no New Pantry Express from Green 
refrigeration. He calls them Pantry Giant. In the canned-vegetable section. 
Express because they go from shelf,to Great vegetables in a hurry. 
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The Fling of a High Roller 


Living a ghetto dream, Bo Bennett rode the coke trade from 
poverty to riches—and into prison 


By JONATHAN BEATY and ED MAGNUSON 


On the day in 1988 when Cae- 

sars Palace sent a luxurious 

Learjet to fly Brian (“Bo”) Ben- 

nett to Las Vegas, he must have 

marveled at how his lot in life 

had changed. Only three years 
earlier the youth from the downtrodden 
ghetto of South Central Los Angeles was 
stocking shelves in a supermarket. Now, at 
23, he was off on the kind of fling casinos 
reserve for the highest rollers. 

In between bouts at the gaming tables, 
Bennett would be treated to a free ringside 
seat at the championship fight between 
Sugar Ray Leonard and Donny Lalonde. 
After Leonard won by a knockout, Bennett 
would receive the champ’s satin dressing 
gown as a souvenir. He would golf with top 
hotel executives and tip waitresses with 
$100 gambling chips. His lavish suite would 
not cost him a dime 

Why such hospitality for a man with no 
visible means of support? Because Bennett 
was flush with cash. He won and lost thou- 
sands at blackjack and craps. He also had a 
host of buddies who enjoyed the high life 
as much as he did. They romped through 
the hotel lobbies, slapping palms and 
spending freely. They glittered with gold 








chains and had flashy women on their 
arms. Like most businessmen, they en- 
joyed a rowdy national convention. Their 
trade, however, was illegal. It was the im- 
port, distribution and sale of cocaine 

Bennett’s rise to riches is an example of 
the cocaine trade’s devastating impact on 
the nation’s impoverished urban neighbor- 
hoods, which are breeding a new, sophisti- 
cated—and violent—kind of criminal. By 
offering dreams of wealth, the 
business has lured some of the 
best and brightest young 
minds in the inner cities. To 
Bennett, an unsophisticated 
youth with a talent for busi- 
ness, dealing cocaine was a 
path to success. 

In Bennett’s view, forming 
a partnership with Colombia’s 
Cali cartel was a lucrative 
business opportunity. His 
main supplier, a drug lord 
known to him only as “Oscar,” 
was in effect the chairman of 
the board of a multinational enterprise 
Bennett saw himself as chief executive offi- 
cer of the California subsidiary. He had 
an associate, Mario Villabona, who had 
moved from Colombia to California in 


1983. Villabona, a protégé of Oscar’s, 





Bo, celebrating his 23rd birthday, shows off his Mercedes convertible outside a Los Angeles nightclub 
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Bennett after his arrest 





amounted to the California president. 
Bennett’s good fortune began when 
Oscar instructed Villabona to develop a 
market for crack in ghetto areas. It was a 
bold but necessary business decision. By 
the mid-1980s, the price of powdered co- 
caine had fallen, in part because sales to af- 
fluent whites had peaked. Crack, the tiny 
smokable rock, could be immensely profit- 
able if it could be moved in huge quanti- 
ties. Blacks were a tempting new market. 
Villabona somehow selected Bennett 
to become the Cali group’s first connection 
with black street gangs in the U.S. With 
Villabona, he swiftly built an empire that 
by 1988 was moving one ton of cocaine a 
week and pulling in gross income of up to 
$4 million a month. 
: Bennett’s illegal enter- 
= prise expanded so swiftly that 
the crack trade soon domi- 
3 nated the economy of the 
2 South Central area. With its 
* many logistical needs, it 
lured otherwise respectable 
businessmen into helping out 
and reaping profits. Like oth- 
er import firms, Bennett 
needed delivery vehicles (in 
this case, fast cars), secure 
communications (cellular 
telephones), warehouses 
(safe houses), banking facili- 
ties (money launderers) and retailers 





(street dealers). As smaller distributors | 


and street sellers all collected commis- 
sions while spreading the poison through 
the black neighborhoods, crack became 
even more profitable to the area’s under- 
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ground economy than it was to the foreign 
suppliers. 

Ironically, Bo had seemed an unlikely 
prospect for a criminal career. While his 
two brothers, Tony and Darron, ran with 
tough gangs and had arrest records, he 
avoided violence. Overweight and suffer- 
ing from asthma, Bo was a well-liked teen- 
ager who took school seriously. He jumped 
at the chance to ride buses to a predomi- 
nantly white high school in Sepulveda. He 
was given a room by a white family so he 
would be close to his new school and able 
to take the grocery job nearby. Unlike 
most of his friends, he managed to gradu- 
ate from high school in 1982. His diploma 
pleased his widowed mother Minnie Fin- 
ley, who cleaned motel rooms and had high 
hopes for Bo. 

But Bo never did escape. By 1987 Los 
Angeles detectives had heard reports that 
a big black kid (Bennett is 5 ft. 11 in., 260 
Ibs.) was arriving at drug night spots in a 
Rolls-Royce driven by a young Hispanic. 
This was a mistake Bennett repeated: he 
made himself too visible. He even drove up 
to a South Central car wash in his Mer- 
cedes-Benz to boast to bystanders, “I got 
more keys [kilos of cocaine] in my trunk 
than you all got clothes on your back.” 


With his sudden affluence, Bo paid off 


the mortgage on his mother’s house on 
Florence Avenue and moved her to a rent- 
ed home in middle-class Northridge. He 
bought his sister Carmen a manicure salon 
and a condominium in Tarzana. He set his 
brother Darron up in a high-rise on Wil- 
shire Avenue in Westwood, paying the 
$3,000 monthly rent. Moving frequently to 
avoid being ripped off by other drug deal- 
ers, Bo placed his common-law wife Linda 
Payton and their son Brian Jr. in a San Fer- 
nando Valley apartment. As a hideaway, he 
bought a $200,000 house in Chatsworth 
with cash. Since he put many of his relatives 
to work in his crack business, 
he had to provide them with 
cars. He kept a fleet of 10 
modest vehicles for business 
use, while he drove a Mer- 
cedes or Corvette. 

The largesse added to 
Bennett’s overhead, but he 
could afford it. In 1987, when 
cocaine prices were at an all- 
time low, Oscar in Cali was 
charging Villabona about 
$10,000 for a kilo. Out of that, ’ 
Oscar paid Colombian grow- 
ers and refiners about $3,000 
and Mexican smugglers 
$2,000. He kept $5,000 for 
himself. In the U.S., Villabona and Bennett 
charged $12,000 for a kilo and split the prof- 
its. Some weeks Bo pocketed $1 million. 

Two of Bennett’s best customers were 
David and Michael Harris, flashy distribu- 
tors who ran a string of crack houses in 
South Central L.A. Michael’s profits let 


‘ 


Mario Villabona 
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Harris posed with Vanessa Williams. . . 





... and Los Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley 


him buy a red Ferrari and gain access to a 
world of celebrities and politicians who 
were unaware of how he could afford his 
leather suits and diamond pendants. That 
may be because he also ran a trucking firm, 
an auto-leasing outfit and a 
limousine company, which 
were handy for his coke busi- 
ness. Recalls an admiring asso- 
ciate: “His drivers wore tuxe- 
does and he always made sure 
there was champagne in the 
cars.” 

To supply lower-level 
dealers with pagers and cellu- 
lar telephones that were diffi- 
‘ cult for narcs to overhear, Mi- 
{ chael Harris set up a front 

company, Telesis Electrical 

Co. He even became a patron 

of the arts. His money-laun- 

dering theatrical production 
company invested $385,000 in the Broad- 
way production of Checkmates, which ran 
for five months in 1988. 

While Bennett’s flamboyant life-style at- 
tracted attention, the police had nothing 
solid on him. Villabona, however, became a 
bit too bold. In 1987 he lent a house he 
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owned in Westlake Village to a cartel king- 
pin. When Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion agents raided the house in pursuit of 
that operator, they found records showing 
that Villabona and his Danish wife Helle 
Nielsen had seven bank accounts in Copen- 
hagen. Later, the unsuspecting Villabona 
twice flew to Denmark, where he made 
hundreds of telephone calls to conduct his 
coke business. So, on one occasion, did 
Bennett. 

At the urging of the DEA, Danish police 
were listening. They heard Villabona and 
Bennett order 2,000 Ibs. of cocaine and ar- 
range its distribution. They also heard Cali | 
bosses complain that Villabona was $3.3 mil- 
lion behind in his payments. Indignantly, he 
asked his handlers to prove that he was short. 
One of them detailed his transactions—and 
the incriminating evidence was taped. 

Bennett, who had been robbed several 
times by other druggies, got tired of run- 
ning. He bought a furnished five-bedroom 
house in Tempe, Ariz., for $450,000, When 
he spotted another house nearby with an in- 
door swimming pool, he told a realtor, “I've 
gotta have it.” He bought it for his brother 
and sister to occupy. In all, Bennett and his 
friends and relatives grabbed five houses in 
Tempe. 

In the end, Bennett and his business pals 
were tripped up by the high-tech gadgets 
they depended on to keep the cops in the 
dark. On Nov. 6, 1988, two of Michael Har- 
ris’ delivery men were stopped by Missouri 
state troopers for driving a van at 68 m.p.h. 
in a55 m.p.h. zone. The officers found 1,100 
Ibs. of coke in the vehicle. They also seized a 
cellular telephone. Tidily programmed into 
its memory were Bennett’s telephone num- 
ber in Tempe and that of a Los Angeles 
company linked to Villabona. 

That persuaded a California judge to 
let federal agents tap the phone at Villa- 
bona’s house in Malibu. They overheard 
him set up his biggest deal yet: a 3,000 kilo- 
a-month supply line to buyers in Detroit. 
Michigan police moved in when the would- 
be buyers tried to deliver $5 million in cash 
to a motel outside Detroit. 

In a swift roundup of the gang on Nov. 
19, 1988, Bennett was arrested in Tempe 
and Villabona in Malibu. Harris was already 
serving a sentence for attempted murder. 
Last May they and five associates were con- 
victed on a federal charge of conspiracy to 
import cocaine. This week they face sen- 
tencing. Bennett and Villabona were ex- 
pected to get life imprisonment without pa- 
role. For Bennett, the thrilling ride on the 
fast track is over. The millions he spent are 
merely memories. His houses and fancy cars 
were seized by federal agents. 

The crack business in South Central 
L.A., however, is still flourishing, but with 
one notable difference. The young black 
businessmen who have taken Bennett's 
place drive Nissans instead of Mercedes, 
and try to keep a low profile. a 
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The beauty of growing a business. 
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Surrounded by a sea of cheering soldiers, the President seemed more like a comrade-in-arms than a Commander-in-Chiet 


Thanksgiving in the Desert 


Setting out on a month of nonstop travel, Bush journeys to 
the Persian Gulf to eat—and talk—turkey with the troops 


By HUGH SIDEY 
ave , will travel 


H and travel. 


George Bush—after nearly 17,000 
miles, six countries, a sweeping accord to 
reduce conventional arms in Europe, a 34- 
nation peace charter, a dozen speeches, 
untold private diplomatic understandings, 
a quart or two of ceremonial champagne, 
at least 25 clean shirts, eye contact with 
nearly a million people and G.I. turkey in 
the Saudi desert (twice)—came home to 
roost (certainly not rest) for the weekend 
He sent his laundry out, had Air Force One 
fueled again (53,611 gal.) and got ready to 
head for Mexico this week. 

When he gets back from that jaunt, he 
plans to hang out at 1600 Pennsylvania Av- 
enue for only four days, then to roar south 
to Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Venezuela and 
Uruguay. In January it must be Moscow, if 
Bush’s pal Mikhail Gorbachev is still in 
charge, followed by stops in Turkey and 
Greece. By the end of February, Air Force 
One is expected to be riding the billowy cu- 
mulus above Australia, headed for South 
Korea and Japan, leading to the dark sus- 
picion that Bush may be trying to emulate 
Lyndon B. Magellan (a tag pasted on 





and travel . . 
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L.B.J. when he flew to Australia in 1967 
and just kept going in the same direction 
until he was back where he started). 

The global President, the diplomatic 
road warrior (a rattled rocket here, a help- 
ing hand there), Bush has raised presiden- 
tial motion beyond art to religion. He has 
always been nervous sitting still. He is at 
his absolute best in some wind-scoured dis- 
tant city like Prague, raincoat crunched 
around him, hair blowing, lifting the hopes 
of more than 100,000 Czechs—or in Paris, 
glad-handing his way through mirrored 
halls while the First Lady is off in the 
Grand Palais viewing one of Picasso’s 
works, cocking her head this way and that, 
deciding “it had about 18 different ideas.” 

Almost everything Bush did on last 
week’s eight-day junket was good and even 
necessary, urgent business he had pushed 
back during the U.S. budget struggle and 
the election. In Wenceslas Square, Bush's 
evocative words raised a great roar: “There 
are no leaves on the trees, and yet it is 
Prague spring. There are no flowers in 
bloom, and yet it is Prague spring.” In the 
huge crowd, vendors sold copies of the 
U.S. Constitution for 8 Czech crowns (30¢) 
each 

Bush spent hours in Paris patiently lis- 
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tening as the reborn international consor- 
tium, the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe, debated the structure 
and methods for preserving peace in the 
years beyond the cold war. When he 
talked, Bush emphasized the threat of war 
in the Persian Gulf, a dose of reality for a 
city of countless dreams, many of them 
shattered. 

Before he left Paris to spend Thanks- 
giving with the troops in the gulf, the Presi- 
dent vainly pleaded with Gorbachev to 
support publicly a U.N. Security Council 
resolution authorizing the U.S. to use force 
to drive Iraq from Kuwait if the economic 
sanctions fail. But the Soviet President, 
while supporting Bush in principle in pri- 
vate, wanted to be sure the Arab nations 
were on board. “Everybody takes comfort 
from everybody else,” explained a White 
House aide. Bush laid on an extra stop in 
Geneva at the end of his trip to talk to Syr- 
ia’s President Hafez Assad, in part to try to 
ease Gorbachev's doubts 

Bush and his fellow travelers may be de- 
fining the way the world will be run in these 
next decades: frequent gatherings of heads 
of state; a plethora of councils and confer- 
ences linked in the off-hours by phone, fax 
and video; an army of bureaucrats below 
constantly moving around the network with 
plans and ideas. But a number of people 
wonder if the leaders are traveling a bit too 
much for their own good. British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher's tenuous hold 
on her job may have finally loosened while 
she was in Paris. Gorbachev's junketing, 


while helping him become the toast of the 


world, has not halted the erosion of his posi- 
tion at home. Old hands at this game, like 
former Secretary of State Dean Rusk, have 
warned the new crowd not to take over too 
many duties of the diplomatic corps, lest 
heads of state be confronted with the im- 
possible task of responding to every nation 
that has a complaint. 

“The President needs to be home 
now,” argued one of Bush’s longtime ad- 
visers last week. “Sure, see the troops on 
Thanksgiving. But the policy in the gulf is | 
going to be determined right here in the 
next three or four weeks. If he doesn’t do 
it, others will.” 

Chimed in another friend, “Bush’s got 
this jet-propulsion problem. He’s always 
moving, and everything becomes a tactical 
decision, not a strategic decision. He is like 
Patton on the battlefield, not Eisenhower 
at headquarters,” 


hile Bush was overseas, a handful of 

new polls were published showing in- 
creasing doubts in the U.S. about gulf policy 
and Bush’s leadership. Members of Con- 
gress and other self-acclaimed authorities on 
war and foreign policy tuned up once the 
President’s plane crossed the continental 
shelf. Forty-five House Democrats filed a 
court suit challenging Bush’s authority to 
wage war against Iraq without congressional 
approval. The Washington Post sought out 
the opinions of eight presidential scholars, 
and all but one were worried about Bush’s 
softening hold on the American mind; their 
dour musings were syndicated across the 
country. This week the Senate’s Armed Ser- 
vices and Foreign Relations committees 
start hearings on gulf policy, the kind of fo- 
rum that will be tilted toward doubters. 

Bush and his White House handlers were 
hoping that last week's excursion carried its 
own antidote to pessimism. There were 350 
journalists accompanying the President, and 
most of them seemed to approve of his per- 
formance. The network anchors rushed for 
their desert tunics and created as much stir 
among the troops as the President himself. 
At the end of the Thanksgiving stage show, 
elaborate broadcasting facilities in the mid- 
dle of the desolate sand beamed back live re- 
ports from the media superstars. 

Bush walked among the G.1.s more as a 
comrade-in-arms than as a Commander in 
Chief, never short of a quip: “If push 
comes to shove, we're going to get Rose- 
anne Barr to go to Iraq and sing the nation- 
al anthem,” he joked to troops. “Baghdad 
Betty, take that.” He signed T shirts and 
caps, and posed for snapshots. He had tur- 
key (“pretty good”) with the Army and 
Marines on land and attended Thanksgiv- 








ing services aboard the Navy's U.S.S. Nas- 
sau, a helicopter-landing ship. Bush was 
plainly heartened by the enthusiasm of the 
troops. As he journeyed on, Bush began to 
speak of the looming specter of nuclear 
weapons in Iraq’s arsenal. “Every day that 
passes brings Saddam one step closer to re- 
| alizing his goal of a nuclear weapons arse- | 








At one holiday aaae, Bush oe a statue of aG.1. — the 197th Infantry Brigade 


nal,” Bush declared at one stop. “And 
that’s another reason, frankly, why more 
and more our mission is marked by a real 
sense of urgency.” The gung-ho military let 
loose with a visceral cheer. 

Bush came within 70 miles of the Ku- 
waiti border, his chopper escorted by men- 
acing gunships, their sides punctured with 
the ugly snouts of .50-cal. machine guns. 
Fighter planes ranged high overhead. “Se 
curity good?” somebody asked Desert 
Shield commander General Norman 
Schwarzkopf. “It had better be, or I’m in 
trouble,” 
those camouflaged barracks hats that have 
become the symbol of the waiting game in 


Snapshots and jokes for American forces 





A tough message for Saddam Hussein. 
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he replied. Bush wore one of 
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the desert. The President also had a gas 
mask handy; he had been shown how to use 
it aboard Air Force One. 

Bush left horseshoe-pitching gear with 
the land forces, suggesting they practice 
up, then come by the White House when 
the crisis is over to challenge him and one 
of his sons. When the President asked 
about their needs, they most often request- 
ed flyswatters, beer and the date when they 
would be going home. Bush had no esti- 
mate for the last. Was the duty as boring as 
reported, one young officer was asked by a 
journalist following the President. The sol- 
dier looked incredulous, then answered, 
“We're standing here watching the Presi- 
dent eat. That's how boring it is.” 

Four other political luminaries were at 
Bush’s side during his Thanksgiving pil- 
grimage. The President had shrewdly asked 
the top congressional leaders—Senators 
George Mitchell and Robert Dole and 
Speaker Thomas Foley and House minority 
leader Robert Michel—to come take turkey 
in the desert, an offer that could not be re- 
fused. They looked like hired extras swept 
unexpectedly into the Bush spectacle. 

Headed for Cairo and a little hands-on 
steadying of Egypt's President Hosni Mu- 
barak, Bush marveled at the harsh land- 
scape with its glaring horizons and fine, 
shifting sand, and at how unquenchable 
the good spirits of the U.S. men and wom- 
en there remained. Yet the President 
seemed somewhat subdued by his desert 
foray. That might be an unexpected divi- 
dend of his journey. Though he did little 
to dispel the home-front doubts about the 
possibility of war, he drew the alliance of 
other nations closer to him, showed his 
own determination and intensity in the 
course, and seemed to sense the immense 
difficulties of waging and sustaining war 
so far away. —With reporting by Michael Duffy 
with Bush 
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American Notes 





BOSTON 


Double 
Standard? 


Bostonians were dou- 
bly outraged last 
week at the news of a 
horrible crime. The 
first shock came when 
police arrested eight 
young gang members 
for the slaying of 
Kimberly Rae Har- 
bour, 26, who had 
been raped, beaten and 
stabbed more than 100 times. 
The second occurred with the 
discovery that the murder had 
been committed a month ago 
during a Halloween wilding 
spree but had been hushed up 
by police. 

Law-enforcement officials 





TRIALS 


Hitting the 
Pause Button 


Journalists and civil libertarians 
shuddered last week at a chilling 
decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. By a 7-to-2 vote, the Jus- 
tices refused to rule on a Florida 
judge’s order that temporarily 
bars Cable News Network from 


broadcasting government tapes | 


of discussions between General 
Manuel Noriega and his defense 
team. U.S. District Judge Wil- 
liam M. Hoeveler must now de- 
termine whether CNN’s broad- 
cast of the privileged con- 
versations might jeopardize 
Noriega’s right to a fair trial on 
drug-trafficking charges. 





Kimberly Harbour 








had an explanation: they feared 
a repeat of the media circus 
that surrounded the celebrated 
Stuart murder case, when po- 
lice scoured the city 
for a black assailant 
only to learn that the 
real killer was the vic- 
tim’s white husband. 
Some community 
leaders insisted that if 
Harbour had been 
white and middle 
class instead of a poor 
black crack addict, the 
case would have been widely 
publicized, What they failed to 
note was that this crime was 
probably not about race but 
about gender. Before their 
rampage, the suspects, who 
were black and Hispanic, alleg- 
edly declared that they — 
to “go rob females.” 
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This is the first time lawyers 
recall the court's allowing a “pri- 
or restraint” order to block a 
news organization from publish- 
ing or broadcasting news. In al- 
most all earlier cases, the Su- 
preme Court has equated prior 
restraints with censorship and 
declared them unconstitutional. 
“Now we have the government 
supporting a gag order on mate- 
rial the government gathered,” 
said Jane Kirtley, executive di- 
rector of the Reporters Commit- 
tee for Freedom of the Press. 
“It’s frightening.” Warned CNN’s 
counsel Floyd Abrams: “The risk 
of this decision is that courts will 
order more brief prior restraints. 
From a journalism perspective, 
even a day or two can be an 
eternity.” a 


COLORADO 


Score One 


For the Trout 


Time and time again, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency 
has been outflanked by White 
House officials more con- 
cerned with economic growth 
than environmental protection. 
So the Epa’s decision last week 
to block construction of Colo- 
rado’s Two Forks Dam was a 
victory not only for picnickers 
and sportsmen but also for the 
Administration’s in-house 
conservationists. 

The billion-dollar water 
project would have turned 
Cheesman Canyon into a vast 





man-made lake, covering an 
area between two forks of the 
South Platte River known to 
outdoorsmen as the “St. Peter's 
Basilica of trout fishing.” The 
EPA decided to block the dam 
because it would destroy a valu- 
able wildlife and recreational 
area. Colorado officials con- 
demned the decision as “short- 
sighted.” But biologist Carse 
Pustmueller of the National 
Audubon Society applauded 
the move. “The project is abso- 
lutely not viable under the 
Clean Water Act,” said Pust- 
mueller. “This whole Two 
Forks saga has educated every- 
body that water is finite. We 
can’t just keep building more 
projects.” a 





EDUCATION 
Hair-Raising 
Punishment 


The euphemism is “alternative 
education setting,” but “soli- 
tary confinement” would be 
more accurate. For more than 
six weeks, school officials in 
Bastrop, Texas, have sen- 
tenced eight-year-old Zachari- 
ah Toungate to a 10-ft. by 13-ft. 
isolation room all day. His 
crime? Refusal to cut his 7-in. 
ponytail. Zach is taught by sub- 
stitute teachers but is banned 
from his gym classes and from 
eating in the cafeteria. He says 
he has nightmares that the walls 
of the classroom will close in 
and crush him. 

Zach’s parents Stanley and 





September Toungate have ap- 
pealed to the school board, but 








Zachariah's offending ponytail 


it has refused to halt the con- 
finement, as did a state district 
court judge. The school’s super- 
intendent, Paul Fleming, de- 
fends the dress code and the 
punishment. Zach and his par- 
ents may take the case before 
the U.S. Court of Appeals. If | 
girls are allowed to wear their 
hair long, they insist, boys 
should be too. s 





Lapse of 
Taste 


When Roadrunners, the official 
magazine of the New Mexico 
State Police Association, com- 
missioned a painting in honor 
of highway patrolmen, artist 
Leonard Frietze found a model 
that was “fairly moving ... and 
bold.” Said he: “It was supposed 
to epitomize an individual who 
wanted to gallantly protect the 
citizens.” His choice: a 1938 por- 
trait of Adolf Hitler. 
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Mein Cop: the Hitler portrait and the New Mexico knock-off 
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Frietze’s painting appeared 
on the back cover of the maga- 
zine’s fall 1990 issue and 
sparked a loud outcry. Susan Se- 
ligman, state coordinator for the 
Anti-Defamation League, de- 
nounced it as “an unfortunate 
and insensitive choice. Can you 
imagine a Holocaust survivor 
seeing the New Mexico state po- 
lice portrayed as Hitler?” Both 
the magazine’s editor and | 
Frietze insist that they meant no 
Nazi overtones. The painting, 
Frietze explained, was designed 
only “to make the police “| 





good about themselves.” a 
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Facing a Tory revolt, Thatcher steps aside. 





Now her successor must 


“It ls Time to Go” 


attempt to match her considerable influence at home and abroad. 


By FREDERICK PAINTON 


History keeps its own peculiar 
rhythms, sometimes rewarding 
the lowly and punishing the 
< j mighty with a brutal speed that 


leaves spectators gasping. Once 
W imprisoned playwrights sud- 

denly become Presidents (wit- 
ness Vaclav Havel); dictators suddenly be- 
come jailed pariahs (witness Erich 
Honecker, among others). And sometimes 
history conspires to undo a leader who had 
so completely embodied the spirit of the 
times that she seemed destined to govern 
forever. 

In one of those harsh accelerations 
that have transformed Europe over the 
past 12 months, Margaret Thatcher stum- 
bled—and then was pushed from power 
by her own ruling Conservative Party 
leadership last week. What had still 
seemed a distant possibility suddenly tele- 
scoped into a historic event that caught 
even Thatcher by surprise. In telling her 
stunned Cabinet colleagues Thursday 
morning of her decision to resign as 
Prime Minister, Thatcher said with a 
touch of bitterness, “It is rather a funny 
old world that it has to come to this, when 
I had won three elections for the Conser- 
vative Party and still have the majority of 
the party’s support . . .” 

Even the funny old world’s leaders 
were taken aback at the spectacle of a 
head of government being challenged, 
then brought down by her own party. 
When she arrived in Paris for the summit 
on European security on Sunday, Thatch- 
cer was a Virtual institution, the doyenne of 
chiefs of state and the longest-serving 
British Prime Minister in more than 160 
years. There were rumblings of discontent 
within the ruling Conservative Party, but 
she was confident she could keep them 
muffled. Within three days, however, 
| Thatcher rushed back to London bearing 
fatal political wounds inflicted in her ab- 
sence by her party. 

Furtive rebellion was in the air. Led by 
former Defense Minister Michael Hes- 
eltine, the anti-Thatcher movement was 





60 


based less on sharp policy differences than 
on the growing conviction that the Prime 
Minister’s continued leadership seemed 
certain to lose the Tories the next general 
election, which must be held before mid- 
1992. Opinion polls, giving Labour a 14- 
point lead, showed that Heseltine would 
do better than Thatcher as Tory standard 
bearer. Accordingly, in a first-round vote 
by the 372 Conservative Members of Par- 
liament, Heseltine won 152 to Thatcher’s 
204; under the complicated leadership for- 
mula, that was just enough, with 16 absten- 
tions, to force a second ballot and encour- 
age opposition to the Prime Minister. 

For the first time since she wrested the 
party leadership from Edward Heath 15 
years ago, Thatcher was shown to be vul- 
nerable. In Paris she had celebrated the 
end of the cold war and the start of “a new 
era of Europe.” Returning to London, the 
Prime Minister was determined that her 
own era, in its 12th year, would not end 
quite so soon. She was not ready to write 
her memoirs, Thatcher said, vowing to 
“fight on. I fight to win.” But this time the 
Prime Minister found her troops deserting 
all around her. In the end, Thatcher, who 
had once quipped to fainthearted Tories, 
“You can turn, if you wish. The lady is not 
for turning,” had no choice but to make 
her last U-turn for the sake of party unity. 

Meeting with her Cabinet ministers on 
the eve of her announcement, Thatcher 
found that 12 out of the total of 21 mem- 
bers of her government felt she had no 
chance of winning the second round 
against Heseltine. Even M.P.s who had 
voted for her the first time wanted to aban- 
don her cause. To test the waters herself, 
Thatcher ventured into the Commons tea- 
room, a cavernous oak-paneled chamber. 
Settling comfortably into an armchair, she 
exhorted the Tory M.P.s who gathered 
around her to keep her in office. It was an 
extraordinary moment: rarely do Cabinet 
ministers, let alone Prime Ministers, min- 
gle in the tearoom. 

Two of her ministers actually threat- 
ened to resign unless Thatcher stepped 
down. Only three swore total loyalty. Da- 
vid Howell, Tory chairman of the Com- 








mons foreign affairs committee and a key 
Heseltine supporter, talked of an “ava- 
lanche sliding away from the fantastic 
Thatcher achievements of the *80s and on 
to a new presentation and a new assertion 
of the direction we already are going in. 
You can’t stop an avalanche halfway.” 

The Prime Minister came to the same 
conclusion by relying on one of her favorite 
axioms: “You act on what your mind tells 
you, not what your heart tells you.” Late 
Wednesday night Thatcher discussed her 
plight with Denis, her husband of 39 years, 
in their second-floor apartment at 10 
Downing Street. His succinct advice: 
“Margaret, it is time to go.” 

At 7:30 a.m. on Thursday, Thatcher 
broke the news to Energy Minister John 
Wakeham, who had served exactly one day 
as her campaign manager. (Thatcher had 
angrily dismissed his predecessor, who had 
assured her she would prevail handily in 
the first round.) At 8:45 she notified the 
Queen of her decision by telephone. Then, 
15 minutes later, she entered the Cabinet 
room and informed the rest of her col- 
leagues. In light of the back-room battles 
that shook the Conservative Party and the 
hypocritical talk about loyalty and harmo- 


She’s reached the 
point where 
everyone else is 
wrong and she’s 
right. None of us 


want it, but there 
comes a point when 
simply we have to 
say, ‘Enough.’ 
—WILLIAM POWELL, TORY M.P. 
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44Once again Britain 
stands tall in the 
councils of Europe 
and of the world. 
Over the last 
decade, we have 
given power back to 
the people onan 
unprecedented 
scale. 7) 

—MARGARET THATCHER 











ny, Thatcher's written state- 
ment was a model of clarity: 
“Having consulted widely 
among colleagues, I have con- 
cluded that the unity of the 
party and the prospect of vic- 
tory in a general election 
would be better served if I 
stood down to enable Cabinet 
colleagues to enter the ballot 
for leadership.” 

Though the Cabinet ses- 
sion was devoted almost en- 
tirely to testimonials to 
Thatcher, the group did con- 
duct a piece of business: 
agreeing to double the British 
force in the gulf by sending 
14,000 more troops there, in- 
cluding another armored bri- 
gade. In one of her last acts as 
Prime Minister, Thatcher showed Britain 
to be Washington’s staunchest ally, with 
the second largest force deployed against 
Saddam Hussein. 

Once her mind was made up, Thatcher 
had to act quickly to block the snowballing 
bid for leadership by Heseltine. She dis- 
likes the ambitious, 57-year-old self-made 
millionaire as much for his views (she con- 
siders some of them dangerously socialis- 
tic, particularly his willingness to intervene 
in industrial policy) as for his flamboyant 
public personality. For her successor, 
Thatcher preferred one of two Cabinet 
ministers: Chancellor of the Exchequer 
John Major, 47, or Foreign Secretary 
Douglas Hurd, 60, both of whom, out of 
loyalty, could not declare themselves as 
candidates until the Prime Minister retired 
from the contest. She pulled out just in 
time for the two ministers to beat the dead- 
line of noon Thursday for entering the 
election. In a three-way race, Thatcher 
counted on the contest going to a third 
round of voting, thereby making it more 
difficult for Heseltine, the early front run- 
ner, to sweep to victory. 

That afternoon Thatcher gave one 
more bravura performance—perhaps her 
last—in rallying the numbed Tories against 
a motion of no confidence proposed by La- 
bour leader Neil Kinnock, who had felt 
obliged to respond to the spectacular dis- 
array in the Conservative camp. In an emo- 
tion-charged atmosphere, the Prime Min- 
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Acatalyst for her downfall: rioters protesting the poll tax last spring 


ister lit into Kinnock with such 
freewheeling enthusiasm that she brought 
Tory M.P.s to their feet cheering; others 
had tears in their eyes. 

As she spoke eloquently about the evils 
of socialism and the European Communi- 
ty’s ambitions, Thatcher drew laughter | 
when she said, “I’m enjoying this.” Said 
Ann Widdecombe, a Tory M.P., who re- 
flected the remorse many in her party felt: 
“The rest of the world will think we are 
mad, as indeed we are,” to have forced 
Thatcher out of office. Jack Straw, a La- 
bour M.P., found it “wonderful to be rid of 
that awful woman.” Liberal M.P. Menzies 
Campbell called her decision “brave but 
inevitable.”’ Even Kinnock offered a 
grudging bit of praise, saying her departure 
showed “she amounts to more than those 
who have turned upon her in recent days.” 

Even on such a historic day, the session 
had its characteristic verbal swordplay. La- 
bour M.P. Greville Janner stood and 
thanked Thatcher for “many personal 
kindnesses.” Then, voice rising, he ticked 
off a list of miseries and inquired if she was 
aware that she was leaving the country “in 
such a shambles.” Murmurs of approval 
from the Labour benches. Thatcher quick- 
ly stood up and tartly replied to the Right 
Honourable Janner, “He can speak to any 





of it.” Roars of delight from the Tory side. 
Praise and assessments of Thatcher 
poured in from all over the world, along 
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? with bouquets of flowers from 
Britons touched by her leave 
taking. President Bush, who 
had last seen her in Paris, 
praised her for being a 
“staunch friend and _ ally.” 
Continued Bush: “She’s a 
woman of principle. She 
stood for what she believed 
... I'll miss her.” 
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mov cited the “personal 
chemistry” she enjoyed with 
Mikhail Gorbachev and laud- 
ed her for helping to end the 
cold war. “She was the first 
[in the West] to recognize 
Gorbachev as a world leader, 
the first to say she could do 
business with him, and that 
gave him the ammunition to approach 
others like Reagan and convince them he 
was a man to be trusted.” Newspapers in 
Eastern Europe lamented Thatcher be- 
cause of her unwavering stand against 
communism and her insistence on human 
rights. From Britain’s partners in the 12- 
nation European Community, tributes 
were almost invariably accompanied by 
the comment that Thatcher had needless- 
ly obstructed the movement toward great- 
er European political union. 

Still, at E.C. headquarters in Brussels, 
where Thatcher was reviled, resented, 
even hated by many Eurocrats, she will be 
missed for two reasons, First, as one senior 
Commission civil servant put it, “Margaret 
Thatcher was the good enemy,” meaning 
that tirades brought the E.C. public atten- 
tion and gave it importance. Her opposi- 
tion to European integration put it on the 
front pages. Second, Thatcher served as an 
alibi for other member governments that 
did not dare openly question E.C. Presi- 





April 2, 1982 
Argentine troops 
invade the Falkland 
Islands; Thatcher 
sends a naval 

task force to 
reclaim them 


Dec. 17, 1984 
Meets with 
Gorby and 
says, “We can 
do business 
together” 





June 9, 1983 
Re-elected Prime 
Minister with 

a landslide majority 


Oct. 12, 1984 

Escapes assassination 
attempt by I.R.A., but five 
are killed in bombing 











Soviet Foreign Ministry | 
spokesman Gennadi Gerasi- | 

























dent Jacques Delors’s pres- 
sure for a quick-step march 
toward a supranational Euro- 
pean government. 

Behind Thatcher’s full 
skirts hid skeptics on issues 
ranging from the abolition of 
all border controls, to a single 
currency by 1994, to free im- 
migration within the Europe- 
an Community. “It was easy 
for certain countries to sit 
back and let her do the talk- 
ing,” said a senior E.C. diplo- 
mat. “She would take the po- 
litical risks in saying what 
some others also thought.” 
West German Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, for example, 
may have to come out in the 
open in slowing down the 
movement toward a common 
E.C. currency, a goal heatedly 
opposed by Thatcher and Kohl’s own 
Bundesbank. A new, more European- 
minded British Prime Minister might also 
complicate Franco-German relations by 
simply joining in the subtle games of bal- 
ance of power within a European Commu- 
nity still adjusting to the enhanced status of 
a united Germany. 

Few doubted that with Thatcher gone, 
her successor among the three candidates 
would improve relations with Britain’s Eu- 
ropean partners, even if basic Thatcherite 
reservations about giving up national sov- 
creignty remained. But first, the party had 
to unite behind a new leader. “We must 
heal the wound quickly,” said Alan Clark, 
junior Minister of Defense and a Thatcher 
supporter. Echoed Timothy Raison, a Tory 
M.P. and Hurd backer: “We simply must 
put all this rancor behind us and unite.” A 
Thatcher admirer to the last, Hurd never- 
theless called for an end to her confronta- 
tional style of politics. “We must practice 
persuasion rather than assertion,” he said. 

hat may be harder than it seems. The 
idcological right wing seethed with rage at 
what it saw as Heseltine’s betrayal in con- 





March 3, 1985 
Britain's long 
Coal strike 
ends when 
mineworkers 
return to 

work without 
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Feb. 12, 1986 
Channel Tunnel 
f— agreement signed 









June 11, 1987 

National election makes her 
the only Prime Minister in 
160 years to win three 
consecutive elections 








Symbol of Thatcherite prosperity: a gleaming London skyline 


testing Thatcher for the leadership. In an 
editorial, the London Times said the chal- 
lenge was “monstrous cruel,” exemplifying 
“squalid maneuvering by an introverted 
male establishment terrified it might lose 
office.” Still, the voice of that same British 
establishment went on in its editorial to 
fault Thatcher for complacency. She was 
blamed for failing to defuse the threat to 
her position that had begun 10 days earlier 
with the devastating resignation speech in 
the House of Commons by Sir Geoffrey 
Howe, former Deputy Prime Minister. 

Howe launched Thatcher's downfall. 
He attacked the Prime Minister's public 
undermining of her ministers’ policies, 
comparing it to sending out batsmen in a 
cricket game with their bats broken by the 
captain. He said Thatcher saw a continent 
“positively teeming with ill-intentioned 
people scheming, in her words, ‘to extin- 
guish democracy.’ ” 

Howe closed by saying the tragedy for 
him, his party and the country was that 
Thatcher's attitude toward Europe was 
risking the “future of our nation.” In re- 
signing, he invited “others to consider their 
response” to his “conflict of loyalty.” It was 
an invitation to insurrection. No one 
doubted that if Howe had not made that 
speech, Heseltine would not have dared a 
leadership challenge. On Saturday Howe 
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threw his support behind 
Heseltine. 

For all the hand wringing 
among the Tories about 
Thatcher's departure, most 
were looking forward to a 
smooth transition to the next 
government. One by one, the 
issues that exploded under 
Thatcher were expected to be 
defused, starting with her 
grating style of leadership. 
From now on, the contenders 
pledged, collegial govern- 
ment would be the rule. Hes- 
eltine has announced that he 
would be ready to serve under 
either Hurd or Major if he 
loses the leadership race. 
Hurd and Major also seem 
willing to become players on 
somebody else's team. 

All three agree on how to 
deal with the European Community. Said 
Major, echoing the views of the others: “I 
don’t have a shred of doubt that we could 
negotiate an agreement [over economic 
and political union] with our European 
partners that would be perfectly accept- 
able to Britain.” In that respect, Major ad- 
mitted he was differing from Thatcher. 

As Chancellor of the Exchequer, Major 
has a solid reputation in economic affairs, 
but his youth and relative inexperience in 
the Cabinet are held against him. Hurd, on 
the other hand, is regarded as experienced, 
wise and with the necessary “bottom,” a 
Tory expression for depth of character. His 
drawbacks: a lack of expertise in economic 
affairs and any talents for arousing voters 
in an election campaign. Hurd and Major 
are friends with great mutual respect; they 
are also a bit like Tweedledee and Twee- 
dledum to many Britons. Heseltine is dif- 
ferent, controversial, and he has one great 
advantage: he can fire up a crowd. 

For Thatcher and the Tories who must 
govern without her, the downturn in the 
British economy is seen as a serious threat 
in the general election. It is expected that 
the Tories will call the elec- 
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which could mean the spring of 1992. But 
the inflation rate, now running at 10.9%, is 
slackening, and the pound, linked to the 
E.C.’s Exchange Rate Mechanism, is 
strong. The next Prime Minister may be 
able to lower interest rates and even spend 
more money in the social areas Thatcher 
was accused of neglecting so badly—edu- 
cation and health services, 

Above all, Britons can expect some re- 
lief from the hated poll tax, a local levy in- 
stituted by Thatcher to replace the proper- 
ty tax. It is a flat tax on everyone in a local 
community, regardless of each person’s in- 
come; the amount is decided by the local 
community, based on its financial needs. 
Thatcher fervently believed the old tax 








exacted the same amount from rich and 
poor alike. Nothing except perhaps 
Thatcher's personality provoked so much 
anti-Conservative sentiment among voters. 
The poor were as angry as the middle-class 
homeowners who found poll-tax bills sev- 
eral times higher than the previous proper- 
ty taxes. In various ways, the candidates 
made clear they were ready to make neces- 
sary changes. Foreign investment may 
grow even faster, encouraged by the pros- 
pect that with a new Conservative govern- 
ment joining the movement toward a unit- 
ed Europe, Britain would benefit more 
from the worldwide recovery predicted in 
1992. 

A day after Thatcher announced she 
was stepping down, public attention was 

















come. Even as Britons mourned or cele- 
brated the end of her reign, Thatcher was 
making plans to move out of 10 Downing 
Street and into a five-bedroom Georgian- 
style house in the leafy south London sub- 
urb of Dulwich. She will continue to repre- 
sent her constituency of Finchley, in 
northwest London, and will undoubtedly 
continue to berate the opposition in the 
House of Commons, albeit from the back 
benches. That politics is a cruel business, 
Thatcher understood. She neither gave 
nor expected quarter. As Neville Cole, a 
London accountant, put it, “It will be 
strange to say Mrs. Thatcher and not mean 
the Prime Minister.” Now everyone must 
get used to it, and a good number may 
come to rue it. —Reported by William Mader/ 


should be dumped because it affected only 
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Julian Critchey, a Tory M.P., is fond 
of telling about the night he dined 
with fellow classmate Michael Hesel- 
tine at Oxford in 1952. Scribbling on 
the back of an envelope, Heseltine 
listed his ambitions for the second 
half of the 20th century. Under the 
1990s he wrote, “No. 10.” 

Born into a middle-class Welsh 
family, Heseltine studied accounting 
after Oxford and then went into 
property development and publish- 
ing, amassing a fortune worth more 
than £50 million. Elected to Parliament in 1966, he held vari- 
ous non-Cabinet posts under Edward Heath. When Margaret 
Thatcher came to power in 1979, she appointed Heseltine En- 
vironment Minister, and four years later moved him to De- 
fense. A reputation for impetuosity has followed him since an 
episode in the Commons in 1976 when, irate over a demon- 
stration staged by Labour M.P.s, he seized the ceremonial 
mace and brandished it over his head. Heseltine’s sense of 
judgment was called into question again in 1986 when, after a 
bitter argument with Thatcher over the bailout of the privately 
owned Westland helicopter company—she favored an Ameri- 
can, he a European partner—Heseltine stalked out of a Cabi- 
net meeting and announced his resignation. An able orator 
and administrator, Heseltine, 57, has spent the past four years 
campaigning quietly but persistently against Thatcher, waiting 
for the right moment to achieve his Oxford goal. 
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In his 1972 thriller Truth Game, one 
of seven he has written in his spare 
time, Douglas Hurd described a Brit- 
ish Prime Minister whose Cabinet 
waffles over a decision to send 
troops to a distant island republic. 
But the Foreign Secretary’s firm re- 
sponse to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
has united Britain behind the gov- 
ernment’s policies and won him high 
praise from fellow Tories. 

The patrician Hurd is the son 
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and grandson of Tory M.P.s. After graduating from Cam- 
bridge, he joined the diplomatic service and served in Beijing, 
Washington and Rome. Eager to break into politics, he joined 
the Conservative Party’s research department in 1966, and 
two years later became Heath’s private secretary. In 1974 
Hurd was elected M.P. for mid-Oxfordshire. Under Thatcher 
he served as Deputy Foreign Secretary, Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland and Home Secretary. Last year, despite 
Hurd’s advocacy of closer ties with Europe, Thatcher appoint- 
ed him to the job he had always wanted, Foreign Secretary. 


If Margaret Thatcher had a political 
son, he would be John Major, 47, who 
has been on the fast track ever since 
she made him Foreign Secretary in 
July 1989 and, the following Octo- 
ber, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Though he has had relatively little 
Cabinet experience, Major is gun- 
ning for the premiership with the ap- 
parent blessing of his mentor. 

Like Thatcher, he rose to the up- 
per political echelons from humble 
beginnings. The son of a circus tra- 
peze artist and onetime mercenary in Brazil, Major grew up 
in a two-room apartment in the poor London suburb of Brix- 
ton and left school at 16 to help support his parents. He drifted 
for a while before starting what turned out to be a successful 
career in banking. During that period, he worked as a laborer 
and even spent some time on the dole. Major later went to Ni- 
geria to do community work; there he confirmed his deep ha- 
tred of racism. Following two failed attempts to reach Parlia- 
ment, Major was elected in 1979 to represent Huntingdon. He 
is said to have first caught Thatcher's eye when he engaged her 
in a blazing dinner debate on economic policy. As Chief Sec- 
retary to the Treasury from 1987 to July 1989, Major gained a 
reputation for his quick grasp of complex issues and steady 
nerves. Later as Chancellor he combined with Douglas Hurd 
to persuade Thatcher to take Britain into the E.C.’s Exchange 
Rate Mechanism, an achievement of considerable political 
agility. — By Guy D. Garcia. Reported by Anne Constable and 
Helen Gibson/London 
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ALegacy of Revolution 








By BRUCE W. NELAN 


Before she became Prime Minis- 
ter in 1979 and for several years 
after, Margaret Thatcher's great 
concern was that decades of de- 
cline under omnipresent and 
meddlesome government might 
have destroyed the British peo- 
ple’s initiative. Her passionate belief, she 
| said, was that “free enterprise and competi- 
tion are the engines of prosperity.” But she 
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On the campaign trail in 1983, one day before her landslide victory 


Thatcher radically transformed her country in ways that rank 
her with Churchill as this century’s greatest Prime Minister 


consensus-minded technocrats and clubby 
squires with no great regard for women. 
| Thatcher's victory surprised and unsettled 
the old boys so badly that some columnists 
in London speculated last week that her 
ouster was in part a settling of accounts. 
For many of the party grandees, includ- 
ing members of her own Cabinets, her lead- 
ership must have felt like returning to school: 
she often treated them as if they were errant 
pupils, hectoring them and making decisions 
for them. Leaks from upper levels of the par- 














feared that even if her Conservative govern- 
ment got rid of central planning, high tax- 
ation and other obstacles to economic 
growth, there might be no upsurge in re- 
sponse. “Supposing I put the ball at their 
feet, and they don’t kick it?” she mused. 
| “That was the nightmare.” 

The kick came with a resounding thump 
and set in motion a profound reversal in na- 
tional fortunes that became known as That- 
cherism. It is also rightly referred to as the 
Thatcher Revolution because the leader of 
the Conservative Party was a radical ideo- 
logue whose policies turned British society 
upside down. In recognition of her 11' 
years in office and her immense achieve- 
ments, historians will inevitably rank her 
| alongside Winston Churchill as the greatest 
of this century’s British Prime Ministers. 

One of her most remarkable successes 
was challenging Edward Heath for the par- 
ty leadership in 1975 and winning. The 
Tory inner circle then consisted mainly of 





She gave Britain a good shake and made it become an economic and political force again. 


ty accused her of squelching Cabinet debate 
and trying to impose a presidential-style sys- 
tem. The combative Prime Minister put 
much of this down to male chauvinism, say- 
ing, “When awomanisstrong, she is strident. 
If a man is strong, gosh, he’s a good guy.” 

More is written about that leadership 
style, however, than about her undeniable 
substance. Like her good friend Ronald 
Reagan, founder of his own ism, she grew 
up in a small town, the daughter of a grocer 
and the inheritor of strong, traditional val- 
ues. She saw nothing but infamy in what 
she regarded as socialism’s sapping her 
country’s strength. She determined to give 
enervated Britain a good shake and force it 
to become an economic and political world 
| power once again. Arriving at 10 Downing 
| Street, she embarked on policies that 
would encourage self-reliance and reward 
hard work. Her vision, she said, was “of a 
free, classless, open Britain.” 

In the eight years of her first two terms, 








she broke the suffocating power of the 
trade unions by slicing away at them with 
restrictive legislation. She assumed tight 
control over the money supply, deregulat- 
ed industry, built a free market economy 
and encouraged foreign investment. Be- 
lieving personal wealth is a worthy objec- 
tive, she cut the basic rate of income tax 
from 33% to 25% and the top rate from 
83% to 40%. To cap it off, she sold to the 
public many of the enterprises postwar La- 
bour governments had nationalized. 

Prosperity, productivity and competi- 
tiveness returned to Britain with the cul- 
ture of enterprise. Almost 70% of homes 
now belong to those who live in them, and 
20% of adult Britons own stock shares, up 
from just 7% in 1979. There is a price for 
this, of course, and Britain pays it in the 
form of inflation, currently at 10.9%; un- 
employment, at 6% and rising; and disre- 
pair in the social-safety net that Labour 
had so carefully woven. Roads and railways 
are showing signs of neglect, homelessness 
has visibly increased, and Thatcher’s critics 
charge that her kind of individualism im- 
plies greed and selfishness. 

The final challenge to her position arose 
over a foreign policy issue: Britain’s role in 
the European Community. But throughout 
the years, she benefited greatly from her 
skillful, high-profile handling of interna- 
tional affairs. Her re-election in 1983 was 
ensured by her unhesitating dispatch of 
British forces to recapture the Falkland Is- 
lands from the Argentine invaders. 

Reinvigorating the special relationship 
with the U.S., she became Reagan's closest 
ally in placing new nuclear missiles in Eu- 
rope to counter Soviet deployments in the 
early 1980s. Moscow christened her the 
Iron Lady, a title she savored. Playing an 
intermediary role between the superpow- 
ers, she realized more quickly than Reagan 
that Mikhail Gorbachev really meant it 
when he called for the healing of Europe. 
She affixed her seal of approval during a 
Gorbachev visit to England in late 1984, 
before he became leader of the Soviet 
Union. “I like Mr. Gorbachev,” she said. 
“We can do business together.” 

Thatcher relinquishes power this week, 
but her legacy is firmly in place. Her poten- 
tial Tory successors proudly describe 
themselves as disciples of Thatcherism and 
pledge to continue it. More impressive still 
is the opposition Labour Party’s turn from 
leftist economics and unilateral nuclear 
disarmament in the past three years to- 
ward more centrist policies to compete 
with Thatcherism at the polls. Even if La- 
bour wins the next election, the public will 
not allow it to reassemble the huge govern- 
mental edifice Thatcher pulled down. 

Four years ago, Thatcher predicted, “I 
think, historically, the term Thatcherism will 
be seen asa compliment.” As the proclaimed 
policies of her potential successors and the 
opposition demonstrate, that has already 
come to pass. —Reported by William Mader/ 
London 
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At one of the more agreeable stops on his diplomatic tour, Bush shares a laugh with King Fahd of Saudi Arabia 
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It’s Allin the Wording 


The U.S. cajoles its allies to pass a U.N. resolution permitting 
military action against Saddam, but the language remains debatable 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


he U.S. has managed to hold together 

the worldwide coalition against Iraq. 
Strains and threats abound, and Saddam 
Hussein has made adroit attempts to ex- 
ploit them. But fundamentally, the coali- 
tion is still united. 

More or less. For now. 

George Bush uses much more upbeat 
language, of course. So do Mikhail Gorba- | 
chev, Francois Mitterrand and other lead- | 
ers of the coalition. And it is true that no | 
one has edged away from the central de- 
mand: Iraq must get out of Kuwait. But 
whether, and to what extent, the other 
members will continue to back American 
ideas on how to achieve that goal—espe- 
cially as Washington comes closer and 
closer to converting what has always been 
an implicit threat of war to a very explicit 
one—remains uncertain. 

The U.S. has concluded that the next 
step in the campaign against Saddam must 
be a United Nations Security Council reso- 





lution approving the use of military force if 
necessary to drive Iraq out of Kuwait. And 
it plans to push through such a resolution 
this week, while American delegate Thom- 
as Pickering is president of the Security 
Council and in control of its agenda (under 
the council’s system of monthly rotation, 





Pickering will step down after Friday, Nov. 
30). Rounding up support for that resolu- 
tion was the focus of intense American dip- 
lomatic efforts last week, including talks by 
President Bush with other government 
leaders at the 34-nation Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) 
gathering in Paris and travels by Secretary 
of State James Baker from Yemen, which 
holds the Security Council presidency in 
December, to Colombia. 

Though approval of a resolution ap- 
peared likely, it was uncertain whether the 
language would be as timely or as forceful 
as Bush and Baker would like. Bush would 
go no further than to say that “there is a 
chance” the resolution will be adopted this 
week. If so, it would give a boost to his poli- 
cy on the home front as well. The Senate 
Armed Services Committee opens hearings 
on gulf policy this week, to be followed 
shortly by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and, next week, by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Congress has 
been demanding a voice in any decision to 
fight Iraq; 45 House Democrats went so far 
as to file a lawsuit asking the federal courts 
to enjoin Bush from committing U.S. forces 
to combat without prior authorization from 
Congress. A U.N. use-of-force resolution 
could encourage Congress to grant such au- 
thorization. “It would have some signifi- 
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| clared that he and Gorbachev “see eye to 





cant impact if the United 
Nations granted such a resolu- 
tion,” said House Speaker 
Thomas Foley, one of several 
leaders who accompanied 
Bush on his Thanksgiving visit | 
to U.S. troops in Saudi Arabia. 
Senate Republican leader 
Bob Dole, another of that | 
group, said if the U.N. resolu- 
tion passed, he would urge 
Bush to call the full Congress 
into special session to vote a 
domestic version. There is a 
serious question, however, 
about just what the U.N. reso- 
lution would say. Spanish For- 
eign Minister Francisco Fer- 
nandez Ordéfez, speaking to 
reporters at the Cscr, dis- 
closed that the U.S. was seek- 
ing a two-part resolution: the 
first part would set a deadline 
for Iraq to comply with previ- 
ous U.N. demands that it get 
out of Kuwait; the second 
would authorize member na- 
tions to use “any means neces- 
sary” to compel compliance if 
the deadline is not met. When Bush 
broached the idea of such a resolution to 
him, French President Mitterrand de- 
clared, “I said yes.” But Mitterrand added 
that there would and should be no “auto- 
matisme” about the resolution. The appar- 
ent meaning: rather than starting to bomb 
without further ado once the deadline 
passed, the U.S. would be obliged to con- 
sult, presumably with the U.N.’s military 
staff committee, about what kind of mili- 
tary action to take and when. 

The Soviet attitude is even more un- 
sure, U.S. and Soviet officials canceled a 
Bush-Gorbachev press conference that 
they had scheduled in Paris, obviously be- 
cause the two Presidents, dining together, | 
had failed to agree on a use-of-force reso- 
lution. Both sides then scrambled to deny 
any impression of a serious split. Bush de- 














eye,” and any differences are “extraordi- 
narily minor.” Gorbachev and Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze both said 
the Security Council needed to take fur- 
ther action against Iraq, but neither would 
use what journalists have begun to call “the 
F word.” At a hastily scheduled press con- 
ference back in Moscow, Gorbachev dis- 
missed talk of a rift with Bush and suggest- 
ed, with a smile, that U.S. reporters were 
“trying to find some crack” in the coalition. 
Nonctheless, the Soviet President contin- 
ued to dodge questions about whether he 
would support a use-of-force resolution. 
Gorbachev is under conflicting pres- 
sures. He needs Western economic help, 
and thus has a strong incentive to cooperate 
with the U.S., but he also must retain the 
support of the Soviet army, which hates to 
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see Moscow take a back seat to Washington 
in international affairs. On top of that, 
Moscow sources suggest Gorbachev is get- 
ting conflicting advice from Shevardnadze, 
who takes a pro-U.S. line toward Iraq, and 
Yevgeni Primakov, a Middle East expert 
who has served as Gorbachev's personal 
representative on missions to Baghdad and 
still insists that a negotiated solution is pos- 
sible. So the Soviet President is vacillating; 
he has virtually committed the U.S.S.R. to 
back some sort of Security Council resolu- 
tion, but how strongly worded is most un- 
certain. American diplomats say they 
would gladly sacrifice some forceful lan- 
guage to maintain international unity. How 
far can they water down a resolution, how- 
ever, before it begins to sound to Saddam 
not like an affirmation of unity but like a 
sign of a split, barely papered over? 
Primakov is not the only one advocat- 
ing negotiations with Saddam; German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl used the word re- 
peatedly after a meeting with Bush last 











week. The President said they were in sync, 
since both want a peaceful solution, but 
that seems doubtful. In Washington’s view, 
so long as the coalition sticks to its core de- 
mand that Iraq withdraw from Kuwait to- 
tally and unconditionally, there is nothing 
to negotiate: Saddam either complies or he 
doesn’t and must be forced out. 


yi alk of negotiations, however, taps into 
a deep vein of opinion, in the U.S. as 
well as abroad, that Bush is rushing pell- 
mell toward war. Officials in the British 
Foreign Office are concerned that other al- 
lies might be veering toward a settlement 
that lets Iraq keep part of Kuwait, if that 
seems the only alternative to fighting. 
Saddam has done his best to play on 
such sentiment. Last week he announced 
that Iraq was sending an additional 250,000 
troops to Kuwait. Some may be reservists 
who would not fight well, and Iraq might 
have trouble maintaining so large a force in 
the face of American air raids on supply 


lines. In poker terms, though, Saddam was 
seeing and raising Bush, who had earlier an- 
nounced plans to send American reinforce- 
ments, estimated at 150,000 to 200,000 
troops, to the area. Saddam’s counter is 
likely to intensify world fears of war. 

Simultaneously, the Iraqi dictator 
pledged to free all hostages, in install- 
ments, between Christmas and March 25— 
just about the time period that Washington 
sees as the window for effective military ac- 
tion—on condition that Iraq is not at- 
tacked. Saddam further promised to free 
immediately all German hostages (roughly 
180) as a reward for Kohl's talk of negotia- 
tions and as an encouragement to the U.S. 
and Britain to be similarly reasonable. That 
the U.S. has held its coalition together so 
far in the face of such threats and blandish- 
ments is a remarkable achievement. But it 
is an achievement that will get harder to 
maintain the closer the world moves 
toward war. —Reported by Jay Carney/Moscow 
and Christopher Ogden with Baker 
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Tutwiler is correct in stating that “the 
aim of these sanctions is to change the 
behavior of the government of Iraq,” 
the answer is no. The embargo is caus- 
ing hardship all right, but the depriva- 
tion is probably not severe enough to 
force Iraq to pull out of Kuwait, at least 
not within any time frame that the Bush 
Administration could accept. 

To begin, some experts are worried 
that the more extreme reports of short- 
ages may be disinformation circulated 
by Iraq to make its foes think a military 
attack is unnecessary, and thus gain 
time for Saddam to try to disrupt the al- 
liance against him. More important, 
hardship for civilians does not necessar- 
ily indicate any lessening of Iraq’s abili- 
ty to fight; Saddam’s dictatorship can 
and will squeeze the civilian economy as 
hard as may be necessary to maintain 
supplies to the armed forces. Case in 
point: U.S. Secretary of State James 
Baker said on ABC-TVv's This Week with 





Abutcher shop in Baghdad: Are some reports of shortages deliberate disinformation? 


Are Sanctions Working? 


F rench officials hear that many Iraqi factories are closed or 
working half time; the nation’s largest textile plant is said 
to be operating only eight hours a week. Egyptian laborers re- 
turning from Iraq report that bakers are being forced to mix 
barley with scarce flour to make a tasteless bread. As if to con- 
firm such reports of hardship, Saddam Hussein’s government 
last week decreed the death penalty for hoarders of wheat, 
barley, rice, flour and maize. 

So is the worldwide embargo against Iraq working? De- 
pends partly on what is meant by working, an ill-defined 
concept. But if State Department spokeswoman Margaret 








David Brinkley that “tires are in short 
supply,” but nongovernment sources in 
Washington say only civilians are affected. The Iraqi military 
has stockpiled all the tires it needs. 

French military officials do say the Iraqi army is running 
out of spare parts for tanks and armored personnel carriers 
and, in the words of one top officer, “will crumble soon after 
the first encounters.” But Washington specialists do not be- 
lieve it. Says Anthony Cordesman, a top congressional staff 
expert on the Middle East, who toured Iraqi military installa- 
tions in 1989: “It will be a really long time—I'm talking may- 
be a year—before the embargo seriously affects Iraq’s mili- 
tary capacity.” Determining whether Saddam will pull out of 
Kuwait by then without fighting is problematic, and probably 
irrelevant; nobody expects the Bush Administration to wait 
that long. e 
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SYRIA 


By LISABEYER DAMASCUS 


E arly risers in Damascus these days are 
treated to what is ordinarily an un- 


government graffiti. LONG LIVE SADDAM 
HUSSEIN, one scrawler proclaimed recent- 
ly in a bold protest against President Hafez 
Assad’s participation in the U.S.-led alli- 
ance against Saddam. The inscriptions are 
quickly erased, but government authorities 
know that all the whitewash in the world 


y 


The lead contingent of a Syrian armored division arrives in Yanbu 








tionalism is what people in Syria have been 
groomed for, and it’s very difficult to shake 
off,” says a Western diplomat in Damas- 
cus. “This feeling is all of the government's 
making, and now it doesn’t serve their 
purposes.” 

It is no small irony that as President 
Bush and Assad met in Geneva last weck, 
both men found themselves under attack 
at home for the get-together—the Ameri- 
can for cozying up to a dictator who has 
never been reluctant to use terrorism to 
achieve his goals, the Syrian for dealing 
with the U.S. Posters of Assad have been 
defaced. Anonymous leaflets criticizing 
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Siding with the U.S. Sheriff 


World 











thinkable sight in the Syrian capital: anti- | 





Bucking mounting doubts at home, Hafez Assad continues 
to ride in the American-led posse against lraq 


the alliance with the West have quictly cir- 
culated and, according to diplomats, have 
resulted in arrests in southern Syria. Au- 
thorities have confided to foreign digni- 
taries that an estimated 85% of the public 
opposes Syria’s gulf policy. Even Syrian 
military officers have privately expressed 
misgivings. 

Assad is hardly concerned about win- 
ning a popularity contest. As he once said, 
“It is not public opinion that makes gov- 
ernment but government that makes pub- 





The troops are willing to defend Saudi Arabia but not to attack other Arab armies. 


cannot obliterate the sentiment they ex- | lic opinion.” Nonetheless, Damascus has 
press. “To be anti-U.S. and pro-Arab na- | fired up its propaganda machine to assure 


the public that Assad has not completely 


| changed course—and in so doing has un- 
| derscored some of the problems confront- 


ing the coalition against Saddam in the 
gulf. The state-controlled media continue 
to attack the U.S. bitterly for its support of 
Israel. In addition, Damascus officials have 
asserted that the 3,000 Syrian troops in 
Saudi Arabia will defend the desert king- 
dom but will not participate in an attack 
against the army of another Arab nation, 
even though Saddam and Assad, who head 
rival wings of the socialist Baath party, bit- 
terly resent each other. 

Assad’s allies profess not to be worried. 


é¥—W3HOMONS BEBHLIIO 





“It’s what the Syrians do, not what they say, 
that counts,” says a Western diplomat. 
That point was emphasized earlier this 
month, when the first of 300 Syrian tanks 


| and other armored vehicles arrived at the 


Saudi port of Yanbu. Assad had agreed to 
the shipment in September but claimed 
that transportation problems had delayed 
the deployment. Though Western diplo- 
mats initially dismissed that excuse, they 
now believe Assad and are confident that 
Damascus will honor its original commit- 
ment to send its entire 9th Armored Divi- 
sion, totaling 15,000 men. 

Though a government official asserts 
that Damascus does not require any return 
on its investment in Saudi Arabia, diplo- 
mats say the Syrians are piqued at what 
they believe have been miserly rewards for 
riding in the U.S.-led posse against Iraq. So 
far, Damascus has reportedly received at 
least $1 billion from Saudi Arabia, the 
United Arab Emirates and the exiled Ku- 
waiti government for stationing its troops 
in the gulf. But the West has been less gen- 
crous, especially in light of the U.S.’s deci- 
sion to forgive Egypt’s $6.7 billion in mili- 
tary debt. Syria remains on Washington’s 
list of countries that sponsor terrorism and 
thus is cut off from U.S. aid. Britain main- 
tains its refusal to restore relations with 
Damascus, which were severed in 1986 af- 
ter Syria was accused of complicity in the 
attempted bombing of an Israeli airliner in 
London. 

Meanwhile, the Syrians are exasperat- 
ed by the aid Washington has promised Is- 
racl. For the first time the U.S. is to supply 
Jerusalem with Patriot missile systems, 
which will greatly strengthen Israel’s anti- 
aircraft defenses. Such unqualified U.S. 
support for Jerusalem makes Assad’s 
alignment with Washington all the harder 
to sell at home. But at least one diplomat in 
Damascus believes Syrian authorities may 
be inflating their assessments of the do- 
mestic opposition to convince Washington 
of the need to downplay relations with Is- 
rael. Damascus has asserted that if Jerusa- 
lem gets involved in any conflagration in 
the region, it will quickly switch sides. Said 
a government official: “Against Israel, we 
will stand with Lraq.” 

But Syria is betting that this scenario 
will never occur and that Saddam will not 
emerge victorious from the crisis. “In the 
case of war, Saddam will be toppled,” says 
a government official. “If there is peace, 
Saddam will be in trouble internally be- 
cause the Iraqis will demand to know why 
he pushed them into Kuwait just to give it 
up. Either way, he will not come out of this 
as strong as he was.” Assad may well prefer 
the first outcome, especially if his soldiers 
are not called upon to do any fighting. “If 
there is war and we do not approve it be- 
forehand,” says an official, “we will not be 
responsible for the results.” Being happy 
with the results is another matter. 2 
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TO SHARE THE TRADITION! 


Each year Coors brews limited quantities of its special 
holiday beer, WINTERFEST, in the centuries-old tradition of European 
holiday lagers. WINTERFEST is a smooth, rich-tasting, beer 
perfectly matched for your holiday parties and gift giving. 


Look for the WINTERFEST display in your favorite store. 
“Share the Tradition” and make WINTERFEST apart of this year’s holiday season. 


© 1990 Coors Brewing Company, Golden. Colorado 80401 + Brewer of Fine Quality Beers Since 1873 9596 a 


The people who will 
shape the future are the 
ones who are assuming 

responsibility for 
the future right now. 
At Novell, we're 
trying to do our part 
By producing networking 
solutions that are 
flexible, and minimize 
waste; solutions where 
everyone benefits. 
Indeed, we realize that 
it is our obligation 
as a responsible leader 
to give something 
back. If that means 
others benefit from our 
successes—even our 
competitors—it's okay. 
Because that way, we 
all win. It may not 
be the only way to run 

a computer company 

But it certainly 


works for us. 
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The Past, Present, and Future 
of Network Computing 





SO WHO'S 

RESPONSIBLE 
FORTHE 
FUTURE? _ 
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Bonneville LE. 

It's called ABS 

A sophisticated computer-controlled braking system, designed 
to help prevent wheel lock-up under braking... keeping you in control. And 
it’s available on LE. But there’s more built into Pontiac Bonneville* than just 
sheer stopping power 

For instance, its powerful 3.8 liter “3800” V6 engine has sequential- 
port fuel injection to maximize output at 165 hp and 210 Ibs-ft. of torque 

All this power can be fully appreciated from the friendly confines 
of an acoustically insulated interior complete with air conditioning and 
seating for six passengers. There's even an available AM/FM stereo cassette 
with a 6-speaker sound system 

The Bonneville LE sedan. Performance, excitement and an uncom- 
promising commitment to quality are what this agile American sedan is all 
about. And news like this is bound to travel fast 
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SOVIET UNION 


World 


Give Us Our Daily Bread 


Consumers face a hungry winter as supplies run short 
and state food production and distribution turn to crumbs 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 


he Molodezhny milk store in the Frun- 

ze District of northwest Moscow used 
to be famous for its dairy products. Nowa- 
days, almost no customers are seen there 
during peak afternoon shopping hours. No 
wonder. Refrigerator cases offer bottles of 
a sour apple-grape drink instead of butter 
and cheese. Ina touch of the absurd, other- 
wise barren shelves display seltzer-water 
dispensers and brightly colored plastic Lit- 
tle Drummer Rabbit dolls, presumably for 
toddlers who will have to do without fresh 
milk. 

Molodezhny, at least, has something to 
sell. Some shops open at 8 a.m. but close by 
lunchtime, when the day’s allotment of 
food is gone. Other state-run outlets are 
closed indefinitely for “renovations.” 

A headline last week on the front page 


| of Pravda, the Communist Party daily, 


posed the question haunting all Soviet con- 
sumers as they prepare for the coming win- 
ter: ARE WE THREATENED WITH HUNGER? 
President Mikhail Gorbachev has roundly 
dismissed what he calls “conjectures of a 
coming famine.” In industrial centers like 
Leningrad, however, local authorities plan 
to introduce wide-scale rationing to avert 
the worst consumer shortages since the 
end of World War II. 

Soviet cows are still giving milk and 
chickens are still laying eggs, as they always 
have, with or without orders from the 
Kremlin. The great scandal is how these 
products are disappearing on the way to the 
store. Much of the blame rests with an anti- 
quated state distribution system. Other rea- 
sons Soviet cupboards are suddenly bare: 


THE FUMBLING CENTER. There is lit- 
tle confidence outside Moscow that the 
central government can mend the econo- 
my. A decision this year to increase the 


Many potatoes remain 
unharvested because 
of poor planning and 
lack of incentive 


YES, WE HAVE NO POTATOES 
G ~*-0t the potatoes that 





Muscovites line up for their rations 


price the state will pay for grain and meat 
has not led to more production. Farmers, 
who have no incentive to accumulate more 
worthless rubles, have even taken land out 
of cultivation. Agricultural markets have 
also been disrupted by government 
schemes that allow producers of some 
products to make deals directly with buy- 
ers. In parts of the Ukraine, peasants wait- 
ing for a better price have turned over only 
5% of the grain harvest to the state. 


REGIONAL SEPARATISM. Calls from 
republics and regions for greater political 
sovereignty have caused economic protec- 
tionism and strangled supply lines. The 
balance sheet at Moscow's No. 14 meat- 
packing plant tells the story. So far this 


| duce and sold the products on local 











year, the factory has received only 410 tons 
of meat, well short of the planned 2,920 
tons. The Belorussians have sent 120 tons 
instead of 970. Nothing has come from Ka- 
zakhstan, Latvia or Lithuania. During the 
past nine months, the agricultural regions 
around Sverdlovsk have held back one- 
third of their scheduled deliveries of pro- 


markets. 


PROFITEERING. While state-run stores 
are empty, the country’s free farmers’ mar- 
kets offer an abundance of everything from 
mandarin oranges and pickled garlic to 
sunflower oil. Prices, though, are stagger- 
ing. The average annual income of Soviets 
is only 250 rubles, and so few can afford the 
luxury of tomatoes at 10 rubles for about 
two pounds, or beef at 30 rubles a cut. 
Peasants gripe that free markets in Mos- 
cow are under the control of black-marke- 
tecring middlemen from the Caucasian re- 
publics who are deliberately limiting 
supplies to keep prices high. Managers of 
state-run shops also hold back scarce 
goods from open sale and make a hefty 
profit by selling them out the back door. 








HOARDING. Stores have been battered 
in recent weeks by waves of panic buying 
that have periodically cleaned shelves of 
sugar, milk, flour, matches and other sta- 
ples. As a Moscow housewife sheepishly 
confesses, “My kitchen is loaded with cere- 
als, and my bathroom is piled with soap. I 
can barely turn around in my apartment.” 
The hysteria often reflects fears about the 
future, but it creates immediate problems. 

Gorbachev hopes he can cure the food 
crisis with a combination of strong presi- 
dential leadership and help from abroad. 
He privately approached Western leaders 
at last week’s Paris summit conference 
with a grocery list that included such sta- 
ples as pork, butter and powdered milk. 
The Supreme Soviet has given Gorbachev 
two wecks to prepare emergency measures 
to ensure that the state receives ample sup- 
plies of food from producers. Meanwhile, 
grumbling consumers have no choice but 
to continue playing the grim new national 
sport: scavenger hunting. 2 
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The Bills Come Due 





| After ay. a year of freedom, Eastern Europe realizes that toppling statues , statues of Stalin 
_and Lenin is easier than erecting stable democracies and free markets 


By JOHN i BORRELL WARSAW 


hat price freedom? The ques- 
tion on the lips of East Europe- 
ans a year ago seemed to have 
been answered when communist dictator- 
ships gave way one after another without 
offering more than token resistance. The 
startling disintegration of the East bloc 


registered a 7, maybe an 8, on a Richter | 


scale of this century's most significant 
events, yet the bill for half a dozen revolu- 
tions seemed exceedingly modest. The cost 
of erasing the 45-year-old political division 
of Europe and opening the way toward 
democratic pluralism and free-market 
economies: a few hundred killed, mainly in 
Romania. 

One year later, as elected governments 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea struggle 
with the complexities of democracy and 
the harsh realities of the marketplace, of- 
| ten hampered by old demons like national- 
ism and populism, an awareness is growing 
that the full dues have yet to be paid. 
Whatever the sacrifices made over the past 
12 months—or the preceding four decades 
of communist rule—citizens in every liber- 
ated East European nation are acknowl- 
edging that those were merely small down 
payments on freedom. 

Since the revolutions of 1989, all the re- 
gion’s countries have had democratic, or at 
least partially free, elections, and all have 
pledged to abandon command economies 
for the free market. But while small-scale 
capitalism is beginning to take root, no 
country has yet attempted to privatize the 
thousands of large-scale industries in the 
portfolios of state-owned business. In 
some countries an entrenched communist 
nomenklatura is hanging on to as much 
| economic power as it can; in others, both 

government and opposition are so riven by 
disagreements that day-to-day administra- 
tion seems to be coming apart. Says 
George Karasimeonov, a political science 
professor at Sofia University: “We have ex- 
perienced the birth of democracy, but de- 
mocracy has not yet created its own institu- 
tions and traditions.” 

East Europeans are now worrying 
about jobs, rising prices, their very futures. 
Some are looking for scapegoats, turning 
on minorities and seeking retribution from 
former communists. Others are looking for 

| solace in nationalism or embracing popu- 
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In Bulgaria, hundreds of protesters set fire to the ruling Socialist Party headquarters 


The country is bankrupt, electricity is rationed, and there are even long lines for candles. 


list politicians who gloss over the level of 
pain that will accompany the transition to 
market economies. “These are difficult 
times everywhere,” says Chris Mattheisen 
of K.M. Associates, an independent con- 
sultancy group in Budapest. “People are 
freer but a lot more insecure.” 
Compounding the difficulties for East- 
ern Europe is political unrest and econom- 
ic chaos in the Soviet Union as well as, far- 
ther away, the conflict in the Persian Gulf. 
Turmoil in the Middle East has pushed up 
oil prices and curtailed world markets at 
the very moment when the Soviet Union, 
still the East Europeans’ major trading 
partner, has cut back sharply on oil deliver- 
ies to its former allies and reduced its pur- 
chases of their goods. In Hungary angry 
motorists have blockaded roads and 
bridges; in Bulgaria the government has 
been forced to order sharp cuts in the pow- 


| er supply. The oil crisis has made it impos- 


sible to shut down Soviet-built nuclear re- 
actors in Bulgaria and Czechoslovakia that 
Western experts consider unsafe. “The 
gulf crisis couldn't have come at a worse 
time for Eastern Europe,” says Daniel 
Thorniley, an analyst at Business Eastern 





Europe, a consulting agency in Vienna. “It 
has raised costs and diverted Western at- 
tention away from the area.” 

One of the region’s most immediate 
problems is a level of indebtedness to the 
West far beyond the ability of most coun- 
tries to repay. Bankrupt Bulgaria has sim- 
ply stopped paying interest and capital on 
its $10.8 billion debt, while Poland, with 
$41 billion, and Hungary, with $21 billion, 
have been forced to reschedule or restruc- 
ture their debts. The shock of full-speed- 
ahead economic reform in Poland has low- 
ered real incomes by as much as 40% this 
year; thus there is particular resentment at 
the debt incurred during the communist 
years. These nations want more forgive- 
ness from the West. “At this stage of such 
radical change, the West could be crucial | 
in determining the future course here,” 
says Polish Finance Minister Leszek 
Balcerowicz. 

East Europeans also want assurances 
that they are not to be poor relations for- 
ever. Old political divisions could be re- 
placed by economic ones, warned Polish 
Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki at 
last week’s Paris summit of the Confer- 
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ence on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope (CSCE), “unless the split into a rich 
and a poor Europe, an A-class and a B- 
class Europe, is overcome.” The leaders 
of the 34 states at the conference conclud- 
ed by signing the Charter of Paris, a treaty 
marking the end of the cold war and the 
beginning of a new Europe committed to 
“prosperity through economic liberty and 
social justice.” 

While Poles have so far accepted aus- 
terity measures that have sharply increased 
prices, reduced industrial output 30% and 
pushed unemployment over the 1 million 
mark in a nation of 38 mil- 
lion, the government ac- 
knowledges that there are 
limits to people’s patience. 
Elsewhere in the region 
those limits are already be- 
ing tested. Earlier this 
month, when the Romanian 
government withdrew state 
subsidies on a wide range of 
goods, many prices more 
than doubled overnight. 
Workers and students took 
to the streets demanding the 
government’s resignation 
and shouting slogans against 
President Ion Iliescu and 
Prime Minister Petre Ro- 
man: “Down with Iliescu!” 
and “Roman, resign!” Says 
Nica Leon, leader of the 
Free Democratic Party: “It 
is a very bleak economic pic- 
ture. The shops are nearly 
empty, people have no mon- 
ey, and there is little heat in 
apartments. Little has 
changed.” 

When angry Hungarian 
taxi drivers and truckers 
blocked roads after a gaso- 
line price rise of 65%, the 
government backed off: the 
increase was halved, and of- 
ficials agreed to consult with 
unions and other parties on 
price hikes. Similar protests 
have erupted in Bulgaria, 
where electricity is rationed 
as much as 12 hours a day 
and store shelves are barer 
than they were before the 
collapse of communism. 
There are even long lines 
for candles. Two weeks ago, 
the government announced 
a 100-day crash program 
aimed at reviving the crip- 
pled economy; the scheme 
includes some price liberal- 
ization and partial convert- 
ibility of the lev. Last week 
the government survived a 
no-confidence vote while 
50,000 people demon- 
strated outside parliament 
calling for its ouster and 


subsidies. 


Communist President in four 
decades was named in August. The 
Sofia government has been forced 
to order food rationing and power 
cuts, has stopped payments on its 
$10.8 billion foreign debt and has 
just announced a crash 100-day 
economic-reform program. The 
outlook is for a grim winter. 


much admired Vaclav Havel, 
democracy has taken root, but so 
has a long-hidden nationalism: 
Slovaks are now demanding 
independence. A market system will 
be introduced on Jan. 1 that will 
raise prices and thus sorely test the 
government. 


Hungarians have been able to 
exercise their right to vote no fewer 
than six times. But the government 
says inflation could reach 35% in 
1991, and falling living standards 
will put additional stress on a 
population that may have little 
tolerance left. 


in last year’s elections, Solidarity has 
been split by the rivalry between 
Lech Walesa and Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki for the presidency. 
While more food is available, rapid 
economic reform has lowered real 
income nearly 40%, pushed 
unemployment above | million and 
sharply increased prices. 


held in May, the Salvation Front 
government has tended to deal 
brutally with its opposition. 
Romanians face a harsh winter: 
unemployment is widespread, fuel 
and electric power are scarce, and 
prices have doubled because of the 
elimination of government 


In Romania, a toppled statue of Lenin 
becomes a playground for children 





union leaders threatened a general strike. 

Conventional wisdom that 
Polish-style economic shock therapy is the 
best method to move these countries away 
from command economies. But if people 
refuse to accept immediate pain in antici- 
pation of future gain, governments in the 
region will have trouble pushing through 
their programs. To forestall more conflict 
with workers, the Romanian government 
two weeks ago won special emergency 
powers to tackle economic problems by is- 
suing decrees rather than working through 
parliament. 


suggests 


The first non- 


Led by the 


In less than a year 


After a sweeping victory 


Though elections were 





Since the trade unions are strongest in 
some of the most labor-intensive and least 
efficient industries, like stecl and petro- 
chemicals, such prime candidates for clo- 
sure may in fact be the last to go. A recent 
Polish study shows that the larger and 
more inefficient an industry, the more ef- 
fective its unions have been in protecting 
jobs. Romania this month announced that 
it would simply cut off energy supplies to 
rust belt industries, a drastic step that can 
only heighten the likelihood of conflict. 

Under communism few grew rich, but 
few went hungry; in many cases people en- 
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joyed surprisingly high levels of 
prosperity. In Poland, for exam- 
ple, wealthy entrepreneurs were 
able to afford Western luxury 
automobiles; in Czechoslovakia 
ownership of second homes was 
common. Now many may no long- 
er be able to enjoy such extrava- 
gance. Worse, there is real fear 
that hard times will hit almost ev- 
eryone. “People are asking if they 
will have jobs next year and where 
unemployment benefits will come 
from,” says Valtr Komarek, direc- 
tor of the Institute for Forecasting 
in Prague. 

In fact, all of Eastern Europe 
lived beyond its means in the lat- 
ter decades of communist rule. 
But there is a reluctance to take 
responsibility for the conse- 
quences. Czechoslovak President 
Vaclav Havel, preparing for the 
start of economic reforms on Jan. 
1, frequently reminds his country- 
men that hard times are the price 
they will have to pay for not hav- 
ing opposed communism more 
vigorously. 

Havel accompanies such chid- 
ing with the advice that the com- 
munists should not blamed for ev- 
erything cither. He opposes 
witch-hunts against former officials similar 
to the purges the communists mounted on 
taking power in 1948. That is an unpopular 
pitch in a country where the desire for re- 
venge is often stronger than the will to re- 
build. Last month a group of students 
pledged not to mark the Nov. 17 anniversa- 
ry of last year’s revolution because, they 
claimed, the communists had stolen that 
revolution. They complained that many ex- 
communists were still in government and 
were running most of the country’s indus- 
tries. “Havel is wonderful, and we love 
him,” says Hana Kovandova, 22, a third- 
year economics student. “But he is too soft 
on the communists.” 

The same charge is leveled against 
Mazowiccki by Solidarity leader Lech Wa- 
lesa, his main opponent in Poland’s presi- 
dential election this week. Mazowiccki’s 
government has taken steps to prevent the 
old nomenklatura from grabbing state- 
owned companies up for sale. But like Ha- 
vel, he argues that a witch-hunt would 
abort economic reform and possibly lead 
to civil war. Bulgaria’s new government 
thought otherwise last week, when it an- 
nounced that former communist leader 
Todor Zhivkov would be put on trial, 
charged with misappropriating $3.7 mil- 
lion during his 35 years in power. 

Present uncertaintics make rummaging 
in the past a growing preoccupation—one 
that is reviving some nasty habits. Voices of 
anti-Semitism are again heard in the re- 
gion, along with virulent nationalistic out- 
bursts that disparage other minorities. 
Though only a handful of Poland’s Jews re- 
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In Poland, Soviet-built nuclear reactors recall Chernobyl 
The energy crisis keeps potentially dangerous plants in operation. 





main out of a prewar population of 3 mil- 
lion—and there are none in the adminis- 
tration—it is not uncommon to hear 
people blaming problems on “all the Jews 
in government.” 

Fierce flashes of nationalism threaten 
to tear apart Yugoslavia, while nationalists 
in Slovakia, one of the two partly autono- 
mous republics that make up Czechoslova- 
kia, are pushing hard for a referendum that 
would allow Slovakia to break away. Yet 
while they demand independence for 
themselves, the 5 million Slovaks, a third of 
Czechoslovakia’s population, deny any 
such choice to Slovakia’s 600,000 ethnic 
Hungarians; the more militant nationalists 
even insist that the Hungarians should be 
made to speak Slovak. To combat such 
trends, Soviet President Mikhail Gorba- 
chev at last week’s CSCE meeting called for 
a new “economic, environmental and tech- 
nological foundation” to counter “danger- 
ous outbreaks of nationalism and 
separatism.” 


major danger is that falling liv- 
ing standards, large-scale unem- 


ployment and political rivalries will 
produce the kind of aggressive nationalism 
that has caused the region so much grief in 
the past. People are all too ready to blame 
others for their problems. When Havel 
suggested that Czechoslovakia could not 
expect open borders with the rest of Eu- 
rope if it kept its own frontier with Poland 
closed, he found no echo among his coun- 
trymen. A survey by the Public Opinion 
Research Institute disclosed that while 














more than 81% of those polled 
supported Havel generally, only 
4% agreed with him on the border 
issuc. 

The smugness of Czechoslo- 
vaks may stem from the fact that, 
along with Hungarians, they are 
relatively free to travel. Not so for 
others: although the Iron Curtain 
has crumbled along the entire 
length of the old East-West di- 
vide, many East Europeans find 
their freedom of movement as 
curtailed as ever. It is no longer a 
question of obtaining a passport 
and an exit permit from a suspi- 
cious communist regime. Now the 
problem for Poles, Bulgarians and 
Romanians is to obtain visas to 
the West or even permits to visit 
one of the other countries in East- 
ern Europe. Says Andrzej Misiok, 
a Pole seeking a visa to Greece: 
“In reality | am not much freer 
than before.” 

If East Europeans bridle at 
such limits on themselves, Poles in 
particular are beginning to look 
anxiously eastward to the Sovict 
Union and hoping that its citizens 
remain tightly shackled. Should 
the Soviets do what the West has 
been urging for decades—allow its 
citizens to travel abroad freely—Poles fear 
a stampede westward into Poland. And if 
things get bad enough in the Sovict Union, 
which some Polish officials consider likely, 
many Sovicts will come regardless of any 
change in regulations. “There is no way we 
can police the whole eastern border,” says 
an Official. “It is just too porous.” 

At the same time, a growing number of 
West European countries are beginning to 
tighten controls along their eastern fron- 
tiers. Austria has dispatched troops to pa- 
trol borders once sealed by barbed-wire 
fences and watchtowers. Germany is re- 
viewing security arrangements along the 
Polish frontier, while promising to speed up 
visa issuance for legitimate travelers. “The 
worry for Western Europe is not just that 
the reforms will fail and the region will slip 
into anarchy and chaos,” says Karsten Voigt 
of Germany’s Social Democratic Party. 
“Even if reforms succeed, it will mean thou- 
sands of factories closed down and millions 
out of work.” The prospect is that a stream 
of political escapees will turn into a flood of 
economic refugees. 

If that is a frightening scenario for West- 
ern Europe, it is a terrifying one for the East 
European countries. So terrifying, in fact, 
that some may accept half-measures and 
muddling through rather than take the risks 
involved in marching toward the goals 
about which they were so enthusiastic a year 
ago. If last year’s question was “What price 
freedom?” next year’s may be “Can we af- 
ford it?” — With reporting by Michal Donath/ 
Prague, Sean Hillen/Bucharest and Connie 
Sokoloff/ Sofia 
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Assuming the mantle of power 


SINGAPORE 


Is There Life 
After Lee? 


It has been 25 years since a tear- 
ful Lee Kuan Yew marked the 
traumatic birth of his island re- 
public by announcing that Sin- 
gapore had been expelled from 
the two-year-old Federation of 
Malaysia. Singapore's 2.7 mil- 
lion citizens are bracing for an- 
other wrenching departure this 
week as Lee, 67, retires. As 
Lee’s successor, 49-year-old 
Goh Chok Tong, put it, “My 
greatest challenge is just to 
maintain standards.” 

Under firm and 
steady guidance, the port has 
evolved into a prosperous hub 
of commerce. But some Singa- 
poreans have questioned the 
republic’s puritanical social 
strictures, which include a cam- 
paign against overeating in res- 
taurants. Meanwhile, Lee will 
| retain considerable power as 

secretary-general of the ruling 
party and a senior minister in 
the Prime Minister's office. 


Lee’s 








After the chase: Soviet inspecto: 
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World Notes 


FRANCE 
Survival 
Politics 


As a scowling Prime Minister 
Michel Rocard watched, one 
communist National Assembly 
Deputy after another dropped 
a small mahogany ball in a 
green urn on the Speaker’s plat- 
form. Once allies of Rocard, 
the communists now sided with 
the opposition, and were voting 
in favor of censuring the gov- 
ernment. But Rocard survived, 
293 to 284. 

Since Francois Mitterrand 
became President in 1981, his 
fragile alliance of socialists and 
communists seemed destined 
to rupture. The dispute ostensi- 
bly centered on a new social se- 
curity tax, but the motives of the 
communists go deeper. During 
the past nine years, the commu- 
nists have watched their elec- 
torate dwindle. By breaking 
with the socialists, the commu- 
nists hope to revive their party’s 
identity as the true champion of 
socialism. c 


EL SALVADOR 


Fight Today, 
Talk Tomorrow 


For the past year, the leftist 
Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front has been 
itching for a rematch with El 
Salvador’s U.S.-trained armed 





forces. Last year thousands of 
FMLN fighters nearly overran 
the capital, San Salvador, be- 
fore the army’s superior fire- 
power inflicted heavy casual- 
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In protest, a butcher hands out free ham sandwiches in Jerusalem 


ISRAEL 


Pigheaded 
Protest 


Nonkosher butchers usually 
keep a low profile in Israel, sup- 
plying meats to Christians and 
nonobservant Jews. But last 
week about half a dozen butch- 
ers handed out free ham sand- 
wiches in downtown Jerusalem, 
attracting dozens of amused 
takers while infuriating others. 
The giveaway was designed 


to protest a proposed ban on | 
the sale of pork by Jewish busi- | 
nesses. The pork law was one of | 
four concessions the govern- 

ment made to the small ultra- 
Orthodox Agudat Israel party 
last week in return for a coali- 
tion agreement. Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir also promised 
to impose further restrictions 
on abortion, curb public trans- 
portation on the Sabbath, and 
outlaw certain forms of adver- 
tising deemed obscene by reli- 
gious leaders. 2 


ties on the rebels, Last week 
the FMLN launched a miniof- 
fensive in 10 of the country’s 
14 departments but scored no 
major victories. 

Officials estimated that 
200 civilians and fighters were 
killed, and more than 300 
were wounded throughout the 
country. The FMLN leadership 
views such muscle flexing as a 
bargaining chip,in U.N.-medi- 
ated negotiations with the gov- 
ernment to end the decade- 
old civil war. x 





: i, Fr 
Army soldier battles with rebels 





Beware the 
Love-Sick Tank 


On the day East and West offi- 
cially proclaimed the end of the 
cold war at the Paris summit 
last week, the once unthinkable 
happened: a Soviet armored ve- 
hicle roared across what used to 
be the Iron Curtain smack into 
downtown Berlin. Following an 
argument with his girlfriend, a 
20-year-old Soviet soldier from 
a base in Elstal, west of Berlin, 


had decided to cool off by tak- 
ing his ACRV M-1974 artillery- 
command and reconnaissance 
vehicle for a spin. About 16 | 
miles down the road, he rum- 
bled into what was formerly 
West Berlin and headed down 
the fashionable Kurfirsten- 
damm, hitting several cars— 
though no people. As the sol- 
dier was attempting to return to 
his garrison, a Soviet sergeant 
stopped him with a distinctly 
low-tech ploy: he hopped onto 
the carrier and threw a blanket 
over the vehicle’s windshield. # 
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Scrooge Goes 
To the Mall 


As consumers balk, anxious retailers confront a 








By JANICE CASTRO 


anta Claus kicked off the Christ- 

mas shopping season in grand 

style last week in St. Louis, where 

he was escorted by 3,000 children 
to his castle at the sprawling 200-store 
Northwest Plaza. In New York City, 
Macy’s staged its lavish Thanksgiving Day 
parade, towing Bart Simpson and 12 other 
giant balloons to Herald Square, where a 
36-ft.-tall Paddington Bear now hovers in- 
vitingly above the entrance of the flagship 
store. In San Francisco holiday shoppers 
were making a beeline for the free merry- 
go-round and other rides on the roof of the 
Emporium. Across America, retailers are 
trying all sorts of stunts to get folks inside 
their stores between now and the holidays. 
But once there, will they buy? 

Fearing the answer, shopkeepers are 
bracing for what may be the toughest 
Christmas selling season in a decade. Says 
Bernard Brennan, chief executive of Mont- 
gomery Ward: “There are more negative 
dynamics working than at any other time 
I've seen in my entire marketing career.” 
After a year in which retail sales barely 
kept up with a 4.8% inflation rate, mer- 
chants have watched even that shopping 
pace flag just before the onset of the most 
important selling season of the year, one 
that typically accounts for as much as 60% 
of annual retail profits. Overall, sales (ex- 
cluding gasoline) fell 0.1% in October. 

Anxious consumers may be strolling 
the aisles, but they are holding on to their 
wallets more and more tightly. Fears about 
possible war in the Persian Gulf are piling 
upon recession worries and news of 
spreading corporate cutbacks. One con- 
sumer sounding after another is recording 
the development of a batten-down-the- 
hatches mentality. Since Iraq invaded Ku- 
wait, consumer confidence has fallen to its 
lowest level in 44 years. In a national sur- 
vey of 500 consumers conducted last week 





Win some, buy some: in Torrance, 
Calif., shoppers try to land a 1990 Ford 


Festiva by guessing how much cash is inside 
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potentially disastrous Christmas sales season 


by the Leo Burnett advertising agency, 
82% said the economy was in worse shape 
now than it was a year ago, while 40% said 
they were feeling the pinch themselves, 

A chill in consumer spending this 
Christmas would come at the worst possi- 
ble time for a retailing industry that is des- 
perately overbuilt and heavily indebted. 
While the U.S. population grew only 10% 
during the 1980s, a building boom expand- 
ed retail square footage 75%. As a result, 
nearly half of all retail space is superfluous, 
according to Management Horizons, the 
market-research division of Price Water- 
house. Making matters worse, a frenzy of 
mergers and acquisitions during the past 
few years has saddled the 30 largest retail 
companies with a staggering debt burden 
of $60 billion. Struggling to meet interest 
and debt payments, those companies must 
capture customers in order to survive. Says 
Gap chairman Donald Fisher: “It’s going 
to be brutal.” 

Christmas sales started especially early 
this year, as nervous retailers tried to get a 














Ladies and gentlemen, start your wallets: marching 


head start on the competition. Labor Day 
had barely passed when some retailers 
started decking their shelves with tinsel 
and flashing lights, startling more than a 
few suntanned customers. By Halloween, 
major stores were slashing prices on every- 
thing from furs and evening clothes to cp 
players and toys. | 

Early indications are that consumers 
this season are shopping carefully for value. 
Says Kenneth Macke, chairman of Dayton 








Hudson (1989 sales: $13.6 billion): “The 
customers are going to make sure they get 
their money's worth. We think that things 
like purses, gloves, shaker sweaters, turtle- 
necks and espresso machines are going to 
be very good. I don’t think this is the year 
when we want to be in space-age TV sets 
that float on the ceiling.” 


ments and loosen those purse 

strings, stores are emphasizing 

family ties this year. Montgomery 
Ward has donated $2 million worth of vcRs 
and videocams to the U.S.O. for American 
troops stationed in the Persian Gulf. Fam- 
ilies of servicemen and -women are invited to 
go into the chain’s stores and videotape holi- 
day messages for them. The J.C. Penney’s in 
East Brunswick, N.J., is kindling the holiday 
spirit with a giveaway. Customers can get a 
$10 discount on new coats by turning in any 
old coat; the used garments are then donated 
to the needy. 

Retailers are also bolstering service, in 
the hope that they can hold on to the cus- 
tomers they've already got. At Saks on 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago, says store 
manager Joan Tillman, “we treat each and 
every sale as if it is a true gift to us.” 

At the same time, though, merchants 
are protecting their perilously thin profit 
margins by cutting expenses, especially in- 
ventory costs. Macy’s, which was swept up 
in the price-cutting panic among big stores 
last Christmas when it found itself more 
than 10% overstocked, is carrying about 








© help stir warm Christmas senti- | 





1g bands and giant balloons led Macy's Thanksgiving Day parade down Broadway to Herald Square 


| $640 million less inventory this year. Or- 
ders of U.S.-made apparel are down 8% in- 
dustry-wide this season, while in Hong 
Kong clothing manufacturers report a flur- 
ry of canceled and curtailed orders from 
big U.S. stores. 

Usually, the onset of the holidays spurs 
an increase in retail hiring to handle the 
surge in business. But during the past three 
months, for the first time since the 1981 re- 
cession, the number of workers employed in 
the industry has been shrink- 
| ing as the crucial shopping 
period approaches. In many 
stores customers who can 
find what they want may have 
trouble locating someone to 
ring it up. Even so, because of 
troubles elsewhere in the 
economy, stores have been 
able to attract some very im- 
pressive temps. In Manhat- 
tan, for example, where near- 
ly 50,000 Wall Street traders 
and other workers have lost 
their jobs during the past 
three years, financial wizards 
are working some of the 
counters at Bloomingdale's 
this season, selling mens- 
wear, furniture and electronics. 

No matter how troubling the signs, no 
one expects consumers to skip Christmas 
and Hanukkah this year. But while they may 
buy nearly as many presents as last year, 
they may shop for them in different places. 
More than a fourth of the people surveyed 
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by Leo Burnett last week said they plan to 
do much of their Christmas shopping this 
year in discount stores. Among the well- 
managed retailers surging ahead of the pack 
as a result: the Gap, Wal-Mart, Mervyn’s, 
T.J. Maxx, Costco and Crate & Barrel in | 
Chicago, which specializes in moderately 
priced housewares. Quality retailers expect- 
ed to excel by offering affordable luxury 
range from Dillard department store to | 
Crabtree & Evelyn (bath and toiletries), 
Williams-Sonoma (kitchenware) and one of | 
the industry’s strongest performers, Vic- 
toria’s Secret (lingerie). 

If consumers sink into an especially 
stingy mood, though, some big retailers 
simply may not make it. Three of the most 
vulnerable: Federated, Carter Hawley 
Hale and Macy’s. Already in Chapter 11, 
the Federated company, which owns 
Bloomingdale’s, A&S and Rich's, owes 
more than $9 billion and is due to submit 
its reorganization plan to a federal bank- 
ruptcy judge in February. While the com- 


pany is expected to sell off large chunks of 


itself to satisfy its creditors, moderately 
strong holiday sales could help preserve a 


3} core company more capable of emerging 


from bankruptcy protection. 
Carter Hawley Hale, which includes 


| Weinstock’s and the Emporium, lost $26 


million in the year that ended in July. The 
company was forced to spin off its best 
properties— Neiman Marcus and Bergdorf 
Goodman—after it ran its debt up to $1.6 
billion fending off takeover attempts by the 
Limited in 1984 and 1987. For Macy’s, 
which still carries $4.5 billion in debt, the 
next six weeks may be the most critical in 
its 132-year history. Having lost $215 mil- 
lion in the year that ended in July, Macy's 
must move enough merchandise to come 
up with $690 million in debt and interest 
payments due next July. A Macy’s spokes- 
man insists that “this Christmas will not be 
any more important than 
others.” But Thomas Rauh, 
regional director of retail 
services for the accounting 
firm Ernst & Young, notes 
that, despite Macy’s sound 
management, “bankruptcy is 
an option that the company 
is almost certainly going to 
have to consider in 1991.” 

While consumers adjust 
to simpler things again, the 
stores that are deeply mired 
in debt cannot shift so 
smoothly. Says Brennan of 
Montgomery Ward: “I hate 
to be a Dr. Doom, but we're 
going to end up at the begin- 
ning of 1991 with fewer re- 
tailers than we had at the start of 1990.” If 
consumers really throttle down this holi- 
day season, some famous stores may be 
taking down those Christmas decorations 
only to hang up GOING OUT OF BUSINESS 
signs. —Reported by Mary Cronin/New York and 
William McWhirter/Chicago 
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With his wife Lori at his side, the disgraced financier heads for court to hear the sentence 


A Stiff Term for the Wizard 


By sentencing Milken to 10 years in prison, a judge sends 
a message that aims to deter white-collar crime 


By JOHN GREENWALD 
he sobs that shook Michael Milken in 
Manhattan federal court last week 


punctuated the most dizzying fall from pow- 
er in modern Wall Street history. They 
came as federal Judge Kimba Wood sen- 
tenced the financial wizard, whose junk 
bonds fueled the epic 1980s takeover wars, 
to 10 years in prison. Said the tearful felon: 
“What I did violated not just the law but all 
of my principles and values, and I will regret 
it for the rest of my life. Lam truly sorry.” 

The sentence was by far the stiffest jail 
term in a five-year federal crackdown on 
securities fraud that has so far netted a 
dozen major convictions. The big fish in- 
cluded Wall Street speculator Ivan Boesky, 
who was fined $100 million for insider 
trading in 1986 and sentenced to three 
years in prison (he served two). As a condi- 
tion of his plea bargain, Boesky helped 
prosecutors pursue Milken. 

The severity of the sentence stunned 
members of Milken’s camp, one of whom 
had allowed before the sentencing that he 
“would consider three years to be too 
harsh.” In its strategy the defense sought to 
portray Milken as a concerned citizen who 
taught math to inner-city children and do- 
nated large sums of money to charity, while 
striving to overcome his image as the per- 
sonification of Wall Street greed. “Our 
goal was to make Michael a human being 
rather than a symbol,” said a Milken 
source. 

But chief defense lawyer Arthur Liman 
may have blundered in his insistence that 
Milken’s crimes were merely technical ones, 


even after the financier pleaded guilty last 
April to six of 98 counts of securities viola- 
tions and agreed to pay a record $600 mil- 
lion in fines and restitution. The defense 
tactic helped precipitate an unusual two- 
week presentencing hearing that showed 
Milken’s operations at the now defunct 
Wall Street firm Drexel Burnham Lambert 
to have been riddled with unlawful activi- 
ties. Significantly, the new testimony did 
nothing to refute the government's claim 
that Milken had encouraged Drexel em- 





‘““Your crimes show a 
pattern of skirting the law.” 


— JUDGE KIMBA Woop 
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ployees under him to destroy or remove in- 
criminating documents. Moreover, Liman’s 
strategy precluded Wood from crediting 
Milken for any real remorse. Said Wood: 
“Your crimes show a pattern of skirting the 
law, stepping just over to the wrong side of 
the law in an apparent effort to get some of 
the benefits from violating the law without 
running a substantial risk of being caught.” 

How much time will Milken, 44, ulti- 
mately spend on ice? Wood said she will 
consider reducing the sentence if Milken 
cooperates with other government probes 
of Wall Street before he enters prison next 
March. Once he begins his term, Milken 
can be eligible for parole at any time. But 
experts said he would probably serve at 
least three years of the 10-year sentence 
because of the importance of the case as a 
deterrent to white-collar crime. Once Mil- 
ken leaves the slammer, he will have to 
perform 5,400 hours of community service 
over three years, 

Some legal scholars were as shocked as 
the defense team by the length of the jail 
time. “Wow! I’m surprised,” said Harry 
First, a New York University law professor 
who specializes in white-collar cases. “I 
was expecting five years just based on what 
other people have gotten.” Declared Co- 
lumbia law professor Harvey Goldschmid: 
“The message being sent is that you've got 
to play within the rules of the game. White- 
collar crime will be taken seriously and 
sentenced in a serious way.” 

Wood drove home that point in render- 
ing her decision. While she acknowledged 
that sentencing Milken to community ser- 
vice would permit him “to work produc- 
tively with others,” she asserted that “a 
prison term is required for the purposes of 
general deterrence.” Moreover, she add- 
ed, Milken had committed “serious crimes 
warranting serious punishment and the 
discomfort and opprobrium of being re- 
moved from society.” 


M ilken has the right to appeal on 
grounds that the presentencing hear- 
ing violated his rights by introducing 
charges that had already been dropped. 
But legal experts saw little hope for that 
strategy. “There is no right to appeal on 
the length of a sentence,” says Columbia 
law professor John Coffee Jr. “They may 
try to challenge the constitutionality of the 
hearing, but I’m certain they will be 
unsuccessful.” 

Even as Milken heard his sentence, the 
firm he had built into a financial power- 
house was under legal siege once again. 
Federal regulators earlier this month filed 
a $6.8 billion claim against the bankrupt 
Drexel for allegedly rigging the junk-bond 
market and selling bonds to savings and 
loans before the value of the tous col- 
lapsed. The government expects to lose at 
least $2 billion on junk bonds that it has 
taken over from seized thrifts. Drexel said 
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it would strongly contest the government 
claim. 

When he emerges from prison, Milken 
will remain an extravagantly wealthy man. 
At the height of his power, from 1983 to 


neering junk bonds and turning them into 
Wall Street’s most lucrative money ma- 
chine. Instead of squandering the fortune 
on yachts and jets, Milken formed invest- 





1987, Drexel paid him $1.1 billion for pio- | 


ment partnerships that earned him addi- 
tional millions. But riches will not shield 
Milken from the loss of his freedom. In an 
11-page plea for leniency that he wrote to 
Wood last month, Milken acknowledged, 
“All people, | am sure, have a fear of incar- 
ceration and separation. I am not unique, 
and I, too, have those fears.” 

It is precisely such fears that Judge 
Wood intends to reinforce with her stiff sen- 








tencing of Milken, say experts. “We are 
dealing here with a theme that resonates 
very strongly in American society,” says Co- 
lumbia’s Coffee. “It is that the abuse of re- 
sponsibility by those in high places will be 
dealt with harshly.” The government hopes 
to make the threat of harsh sentences for 
white-collar felons the pointed lesson of Mi- 
chael Milken’s fall. — Reported by Bernard 
Baumohl and Thomas McCarroll/New York 











At the End of Milken’s Junk-Food Chain 








eet Philip Ruckdeschel, 68, a disabled mechanic who 

lives with his wife, his 78-year-old mother-in-law and 
three children in Sloansville, N.Y. (pop. 200). In 1986, 
Ruckdeschel handed his family’s savings, roughly $150,000, 
to Joseph Ventura, a sales rep from First Investors Corp., 
one of the country’s largest managers of junk-bond mutual 
funds. Four years later, Ruckdeschel estimates his total 
losses at $75,000 but doesn’t know the exact figure because 
at each sales call, Ventura would toss out the old records. 
“He never said anything about any risk—just that if we 
needed retirement income, this was the way to do it,” says 
Ruckdeschel. “Now I know why people jump out of 
windows.” 

Salesman Ventura refuses to 
comment, but others who 
hawked junk for First Investors 
are less reticent about the com- 
pany’s high-pressure tactics. “I 
feel like a prostitute,” confesses 
one of them, Mark Loncar, 27, of 
Aurora, Ill. “But I didn’t know 
any better.” 

Ruckdeschel, Ventura and 
Loncar inhabit the lower end of 
the food chain that fed Michael 
Milken and a handful of others 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
in personal profits during the 
leveraged-buyout binge of the 
"80s. Now the continuing col- 
lapse of the junk-bond market is 
starving more than 270,000 First 
Investors clients, many of whom 
were lured in by deceptive tac- 
tics like those used by Ventura 
and Loncar. Customer losses 
nationwide could top $500 
million. 

Three weeks ago, in one of 
the largest claims ever against 
a mutual fund operator, officials 
in New York and Massachusetts filed fraud charges against 
First Investors (assets: $3.5 billion) and a total of seven of its 
top executives. At least five other states may follow suit. 
“These were the junkiest of the junk bonds, yet investors who 
asked specific questions about them were lied to,” says New 
York Attorney General Robert Abrams. “We've handled 
many fraud cases before, but nothing approaches the scale of 
what we see here. This is heartrending.” 

First Investors was one of the first mutuals to buy junk in 
quantity from Milken. The high-flying paper helped two of the 
firm’s 25 funds (the Fund for Income and the High Yield 
Fund) grow to more than $2.4 billion in assets. At its peak, 
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First Investors commanded an army of 5,000 sales agents 
spread throughout 285 offices in 49 states—most of them in- 
experienced, ill trained and often crammed like cattle into 
boiler-room offices. The agents memorized scripted pitches 
that they parroted to customers, usually over the phone. The 
firm also uses a pyramid-style structure, similar to Amway’s, in 
which agents recruit others in return for a cut of new revenues. 

Within a year of his hiring in 1986, Loncar had dumped 
enough high-risk junk, most of it on unsophisticated buyers 
and senior citizens with fixed incomes, to become one of First 
Investors’ “Top 100” salesmen. “When clients asked if these 
investments were safe, we were taught to mislead them,” says 
Loncar. “I didn’t even know these 
were junk bonds. I learned more 
about those funds after I left the 
company three years later.” 

“It was like telemarketing,” 
recalls a former top salesman, Mi- 
chael Rukujzo, who quit last year. 
According to Rukujzo and other 
agents, prospective purchasers 
were hooked by the high yields— 
12% to 13%, versus 5% to 6% of- 
fered by most banks—and were 
falsely told that the bonds were 
safe and that potential losses were 
government insured. First Inves- 
tors is also charged by New York 
and Massachusetts with distribut- 
ing misleading prospectuses. 

The ride down has been al- 

i most as steep as the climb up. In 
HE a 1990 alone, share prices in both 

funds have dropped 

| more than 30% (see 

| graph). Even on 
a long-term basis, 
the Fund for In- 
come and the High 
Yield Fund are 
among the indus- 
try’s worst performers. Benalder Bayse Jr., who from 1985 to 
1989 ran both funds, testified with immunity at Milken’s pre- 
sentencing hearing that a Milken crony, Roy Johnson, helped 
him land what he described as a “lucrative job” at First Inves- 
tors. Thereafter, according to Bayse, Johnson funneled junk 
bonds to him, both for the mutual funds and, in some cases, 
for Bayse’s personal account. 

Neither Glenn Head nor David Grayson, First Investors’ 
chairman and president respectively, is talking publicly about 
his role. Both are named in the states’ lawsuits and will “vigor- 
ously” contest them, says their lawyer. Like Milken, they too 
will have their day in court. — By Richard Behar 
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The holidays aren't the same without. 


J&B Scotch Whisky. Blended and bottled in Scotland by Justerini & Brooks, fine wine and spirit merchants since 1749 
To send a gift of J&B anywhere in the U.S., call 1-800-528-6148. Void where prohibited. 





| Laventhol’s 
_Number Is Up 


Number cruncher gets crunched 








Business Notes 





While it was minding everyone 
else’s business, Laventhol & 
Horwath apparently should 
have been minding its own. Last 
week Robert Levine, CEO and 
executive partner of the Phila- 
delphia-based accounting firm, 
announced that gallons of red 
ink added up to a black day and 
that the company was filing for 
Chapter 11 protection from its 
hordes of creditors. Ultimately, 
it was neither creditors nor 
clients who pulled the plug on 
the failing firm; it was Laven- 
thol’s partners themselves. Con- 
fronted by an $85 million bank 
debt and enormous litigation 
costs, the partners decided they 
could not afford to save the 
firm. “My management team 
and I did all we could to avert 
this tragedy,” moaned Levine, 
“but the clock ran out on us.” 








With its legendary aggres- 
siveness, Laventhol accrued a 
record haul of $345 million 
from 50 offices across the 
country in fiscal 1990. But size 
was its demise. “In their quest 
for rapid growth, they took 
on some clients that they 
shouldn’t have,” says Arthur 
Bowman, editor of Bowman's 


Accounting Report, a trade 


newsletter, “either in indus- 
tries that they didn’t under- 
stand or clients who were run- 
ning very risky ventures.” But 
if the 360 Laventhol partners 
are licking their wounds, its 
3,400 remaining employees are 
left with even less: job hunting 
in the emaciated financial in- 
dustry. Some of the regional 


offices may now choose to join | 


another large firm or go off on 
their own. 5 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


GATT’s Last 
Chance 


From Dec. 3 through 7, trade 
ministers from 105 countries 
are scheduled to sit down in 
Brussels to sign off on a major 
accord governing nearly $4 tril- 
lion in global commerce. But 
negotiations to revise the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and 





| Trade are on the verge of col- 
| lapse over the prickly issues of 


farm subsidies. Last week a new 
U.S.-European Community 
dispute over trade in services 
threatened to make an accord 
even more difficult. 

Earlier this month Secre- 
tary of State James Baker and 
other U.S. officials were in Eu- 
ropean capitals seeking a com- 
promise. The 12-nation E.C. fa- 
vors a 30% cut in domestic farm 


subsidies over 10 years, starting 
from 1986. But Washington, 
backed by the 14-nation Cairns 
group of major agricultural ex- 
porters, demands a 75% reduc- 
tion in those supports. 

Inability to achieve a GATT 
agreement would dramatically 
increase tensions in global 
trade. That, in turn, could dam- 
age cooperation on issues rang- 
ing from the environment to the 
Persian Gulf crisis. @ 





AUTOS 


Lemon 
Busters 


Can’t decide whether that “pre- 
viously owned” car in the dealer's 
lot is a lemon? Call Auto Critic 
and have it dispatch a mobile in- 
spection unit to check out the 
used car, van or truck in question. 
For $54 to $69, a certified me- 
chanic will spend about 45 min. 
running the vehicle through a 92- 
item checklist, which includes 
the obvious, like turn signals and 
wiper blades, and the not-so-ob- 
vious, like axle seals and cover 
| gaskets. The mechanic will even 
| take the car on a test drive. 
Armed with the results, the 
| would-be buyer can renegotiate 
or reconsider. Says Patrick 
Ludwick, founder and president 
| of the Dallas-based company: 
“Normally the engine or the 





os it 


Critic looks f 





The 
transmission doesn’t fall out. It's 
the smaller items that will nickel 
and dime a person to death.” A 
poll of Ludwick’s first 1,000 cus- 
tomers found an average saving 
of $600 a purchase. 





possible flaws in a used car for sale 


has locations in Austin, San 
Antonio, Cleveland and Little 
Rock, and will soon open in San 
Diego, Atlanta and Somerville, 
N.J. Franchises are available 
for $12,500, not including the 








BEVERAGES 


The Screw Cap 
Gave It Away 


Montrachet, a white wine pro- 
duced by the French vintner 
Domaine de la Romanée-Conti, 
features a penetrating yet silky 
fragrance, a rich and robust 
fruit—and a price tag that will 
knock your socks off. For $500 
a bottle, oenophiles who pur- 
chase the world-famous Char- 
donnay expect to enjoy one of 


the world’s great wines. Now it 
seems that some of them would 
have been better off with a bot- 
tle of Chateau Toledo. Attract- 
ed by the bouquet of easy prof- 


| it, wine counterfeiters have pro- 


duced bogus bottles of DRC 
Montrachet, which have turned 
up in California and as far away 


| as Tokyo. 


The mock Montrachet is 
probably reaching retailers 
through “‘gray-market” sales 
that bypass the U.S. distribu- 


| tion system, according to Wil- 


son Daniels Ltd., DRC’s Amer- 
ican distributor, which denies 
any connection to the fakes. 
The counterfeiters produced a 
remarkable copy of a legiti- 
mate DRC bottle, perhaps by 
using a desktop computer. But 
a sharp-eyed Japanese con- 
sumer noticed that the vine- 
yard designations on his bot- 
tles of Montrachet, vouching 


| for the wine’s authenticity, ac- 


tually listed the name of a 
DRC red wine, and alerted 
Wilson Daniels. The U.S. Bu- 
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Established a litte more | fully equipped van, which costs | reau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
than a year ago, Auto Critic also | $21,000. a | Firearms is investigating. a 
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Dial 10+ATT+0 
+the area code and number youre calling. 


When you make a call from a payphone, you're sometimes connected to a 
company other than AT&T. 

But you can still have the reliable service and helpful operators you 
expect from AT&T. Even if you're not at an AT&T phone. 

Just dial 10 + ATT + 0, plus the area code and number youre calling* 

In seconds, you get all the clear connections and low prices plus the 
convenience and ease that come with using the world’s most widely 
accepted calling card. The AT&T Calling Card. 

In fact, nobody offers more 
2 Aer ways of helping you on the road 
than AT&T. 

So, how do you get AT&T 
around here? 

Easy. 


“erento il ub ATs? 
The right choice. 






311 555 414e 1lil 


SUSAN HOBART 






Sa" 1H 311 S55 4742 6 






AR& How can we help you?™ 
1800 661-0661 Ext.5315 





Superior General Peter-Hans Kolvenbach at the Vatican: a diplomat whose performance pleased the Pontiff 














Making Up with the Jesuits 


The Pope gives a new assignment to his church’s famed order 


By RICHARD N. OSTLING 


or centuries, the Society of Jesus has 
been considered both a blessing and 
Roman Catholic 
Church. The order has been expelled at 
times by the rulers of 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Russia, Japan; 
the Papacy itself once suppressed the orga- 
nization for 41 years. In modern times, no 
episode was as humiliating as the vote of 


a bane to the 


various France, 


no confidence that Pope John Paul II cast 
in 1981. After the society’s head, Superior 
General Pedro Arrupe, suffered a stroke, 
the Pontiff suspended the normal succes 
sion and installed his own men as the Jesu- 
its’ temporary leaders. 

Seven years after the Pope ended that 
purgatorial receivership, the Jesuits appear 
to have won John Paul’s approval. Con- 
fronted with the task of re-evangelizing the 
formerly communist countries of Eastern 
Europe and the newly tolerant Soviet 
Union, the Pope has called upon the Society 
of Jesus to direct the task of training priests 
and rebuilding the long-oppressed clergy of 
these sensitive areas. Next week Jesuit ex- 
perts will be gathering in Rome to plan how 
to go about that job. For starters, East Euro- 
peans are being brought to Rome to receive 
special training at the Pontifical Gregorian 


University and other Jesuit-run institutions 
Many will return to their homelands as sem 
inary teachers to begin the work of strength 
ening the church in the East 

The assignment signals John Paul's re- 
newed trust in the Jesuit order 
founded with a special mandate to obey mis 
sions assigned by the Pope. The Eastern 
mission has particular significance for the 
socicty right now, since the 
Jesuits are marking this 
year’s 450th anniversary of 
their founding and the im 
pending 500th anniversary of 
the birth of the society's can- 
onized creator, the Basque 
nobleman Ignatius of Loyola 

rhe thawed relationship 
with John Paul is a major 
accomplishment of Peter- 
Hans Kolvenbach, 61, 
was elected the society's su 


which was 


who 


perior general when the 
Pope restored normal self- 
rule in 1983. A low-key and 
unflappable native of the 
Netherlands, Kolvenbach 
was formerly a 
educator in the Middle East 
and head of Rome’s Orien 
tal Institute 


missionary 
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WHERE THE 
JESUITS ARE 





Asia and In all, 
Pacific 5,043 


Africa 1,167 
E. Europe 1,203 
W. Europe 7,281 


Latin America 3,807 = 
North America 5,378 


Kolvenbach must lean on reduced 
forces to tackle the Eastern Europe assign- 
ment and other challenges to his men. Al- 
though the 
Catholic male religious order, they have 
declined from a 1965 peak of 36,000 mem- 
bers to the current 23,870 or so. The rate of 
loss is slowing, however, and the number of 
seminarians has increased steadily 


Jesuits remain the biggest 


since 
the nadir in the 1970s. Sig- 
nificantly, the sources of de- 
cline are largely limited to 
the First World; 63% of to- 
Jesuit recruits world- 
wide are Asians, Africans 
and Latin Americans. There 
are 3,522 Jesuits in the area 
covering India, Sri Lanka 
and Nepal, and the 20 Jesuit 
training houses there have 


day’s 


waiting lists 

Kolvenbach’s 
priests and brothers are at 
work in 113 countries, with 
about one-fourth of the or- 
der’s members involved in 
education. There are 1.8 
million students in the 177 
Jesuit universities (28 in the 
U.S.) 


schools 


and 356 secondary 


around the world. 
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One index of Jesuit in- 
fluence is the fact that 
the Gregorian University 
alone has trained one-fifth 
of all the world’s bishops. 
The extent of Jesuit in- 
fluence exacerbated past 
papal mistrust, especially 
during the 1970s, when the 
order appeared to many to 
take a pronounced left- 
ward tilt. Tensions broke 
into the open when Pope 
Paul VI decided that too 
many of the members were 
involved in secular matters, 
including politics, to the 
detriment of their priest- 
hood. Whenever a papal 
teaching was questioned, 
Jesuits always seemed to be 
in the thick of things, whether the topic was 
birth control, homosexuality or female 
priests. Soon after he became Pope, John 
Paul picked up Paul’s refrain, denouncing 
the order’s “regrettable shortcomings.” 

Whatever willfulness the Pope feared 
seemed to dissipate with the virtual Vati- 
can takeover in 1981. After John Paul ap- 
pointed Father Paolo Dezza as acting su- 
perior general and Father Giuseppe Pittau 
as his deputy, “everyone expected a Jesuit 
revolt,” remarks the Rev. John Long, rec- 
tor of the Jesuits’ Russian-studies institute 
in Rome. When this did not occur, says 
Long, “the Pope was surprised, and the 
Vatican Curia was shocked.” On the other 
hand, the Jesuits did not much change 
their activism but instead adopted a more 
circumspect profile. 

The administrative leaders of the order 
who elected Kolvenbach in 1983 wanted 
him to continue the policies of his prede- 
cessor. But Kolvenbach has proved conser- 
vative enough, or diplomatic enough, to 
placate the Pope, even while earning the 
loyalty of his subordinates. John Paul’s 
warmer attitude was first signaled in 1988, 
when Kolvenbach chosen as the 
preacher for the Vatican Lenten retreat, 
an honor that was bestowed upon John 
Paul himself just before he was elected to 
the Throne of St. Peter. Kolvenbach has 
been meticulous in carrying out papal dir- 
ectives to the letter, aides say, and he 
shrewdly picked the Pope’s man, Pittau, as 
his liaison with the Holy See. 

Under Arrupe’s reign, the society had 
declared a duty to “show solidarity with all 
the oppressed and underprivileged every- 
where.” That commitment was reaffirmed 
at Kolvenbach’s election and again two 
months ago at a special meeting in Spain of 
the heads of all 84 Jesuit provinces. Are the 
Jesuits still too political? “To be human is to 
| be political,” responds the order’s assistant 

general, American John O'Callaghan. In 
any event, Jesuit activism no longer seems to 
worry John Paul so much, just so long as doc- 
trines supportive of Marxism are eliminat- 
ed from the society's arsenal of teachings. 


was 
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Today Jesuit energies are directed at a 
multitude of causes, from agitating against 
dictatorships in Africa to championing the 
cause of India’s downtrodden untouch- 
ables. The prominence of Jesuits in social 
change has been underlined in Latin 
America, where just a year ago six activist 
Jesuit educators in El Salvador, together 
with two female helpers, were brutally as- 
sassinated. The Jesuit Refugee Service la- 
bors with less attention in 75 camps that 
harbor 1.5 million people. There are also 
numerous unheralded individual heroes, 
like Thomas Fitzpatrick, a missionary 
whose financial acumen helped get food 
and medicine to the right places during 
Ethiopia’s drought, thereby saving thou- 
sands of lives. 

Despite their activism, Jesuits are still 

| thought of, in O’Callaghan’s phrase, as “an 


| intellectual élite who educate the cream of 


Justice: leading a peace walk in Japan 
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Re-evangelizing: Father Ambius Lorant teaching children at a Budapest church 


Catholic society.” The ra- | 
tionale for this approach, 
adds O'Callaghan, is that 
“if the rich are properly 
educated, they will learn 
the needs of the poor and 
the joy of service.” Kolven- 
bach has no plans, howev- 
er, to expand the number of 
Jesuit-run schools; he 
yants priests to concen- 
trate more on teaching and 
other duties than on run- 
ning institutions. The Jesu- 
its constitute the largest 
missionary body in the 
Catholic Church, and 3,270 
of their number are en- 
gaged in parish work. 

Even with the signs of 
renewed papal approval, 
some Catholic conservatives question 
whether the Jesuits have changed enough. 
Father Joseph Fessio, editor of the San 
Francisco-based Ignatius Press and himself 
a Jesuit, complains that in the ULS., “I don’t 
see any perceptible change since Kolven- 
bach was elected. Although there are often 
professions of loyalty to the Holy Sce, there | 
is an underlying attitude of dissent toward 
anything that comes from Rome or from 
the Pope, and a feeling that ‘we have to wait 
out this pontificate.” ” 

All factions are united, however, be- 
hind the Pope’s new mission in Eastern 
Europe and the Sovict Union, which, says 
Pittau, “has given us a new sense of pur- 
pose. Our first job will be bringing the cler- 
gy up to date in theology, biblical studies 
and Christian ethics.” Many churchmen 
were trained haphazardly, and often clan- 
destinely, and know little of the changes 
made in Catholic doctrine and liturgy by 
the Second Vatican Council of 1962-65. 

Even after decades of oppression, 
1,203 Jesuits remain in Eastern Europe, 
some of whom were forced to live and 
work for years in secret. Before commu- 
nism’s collapse, the East bloc regimes sin- 
gled out Jesuits for special punishment. 
Some Jesuits may now go into Belorussia 
for short-term assignments, and a number 
of Soviet universities have asked for Jesuits 
to teach religion courses. 

As the anniversary year proceeds, the 
Jesuits will be showing a higher profile. 
Festivities to celebrate the occasion in- 
clude an array of academic symposiums, 
pilgrimages, museum displays, musicales 
and plays, as well as a lavish exhibit at the 
Vatican Library and the restoration of St. 
Ignatius’ living quarters in Rome. What is 
more important, though, is that the soci- 
ety has returned to a place in what a close 
observer called “the most difficult: and 
extreme fields, in the crossroads of 
ideologies, in the front line of social con- 
flict.” The words came from Paul VI. 
John Paul II has since echoed them 
approvingly. —With reporting by James Wilde/ 
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Medicine noes 











he claims were little short of miracu- 

lous. A simple herbal ointment from 
China was allegedly accomplishing what 
the most sophisticated medical technology 
in the U.S. could not. Victims of severe 
burns, charred beyond recognition, recov- 
ered almost unblemished. Damaged skin 
that would normally require extensive sur- 
gery healed on its own. The searing pain of 
a blistering wound suddenly disappeared, 
without the aid of narcotics. 

Those were the astonishing reports 
that appeared in the past year in a variety 
of publications—from newsletters to 
Newsweek magazine—concerning a sub- 
stance developed in China called the Moist 
Burn Ointment. The stories raised hope 
among 100,000 Americans who suffer from 
severe burns each year that the Chinese 
may have made a breakthrough that could 
help ease the victims’ pain. 

But last week leading U.S. burn doc- 
tors had an opportunity to examine the 
claims up close, and they saw no mir- 
acles—at least not yet. The Chinese doc- 
tor who developed the medication, Dr. 
Xu Rong Xiang, flew to the U.S. for the 
first time to present his findings at major 
burn centers in New York City, Boston 
and Bethesda, Md. The reception was not 
as warm as he might have hoped. Said Dr. 
Cleon Goodwin, director of the respected 














Dr. Xu applies his ointment to a patient in Bangkok 


Cold Shoulder for a Burn “Cure” 


A touted Chinese treatment earns mostly skepticism in the U.S. 


New York Hospital Burn Center: “Doz- 
ens of magic potions have been put for- 
ward as miracle cures in the past 30 years. 
Not one has panned out. So naturally we 
are skeptical.” 

The MBO method is disarmingly simple. 
Doctors spread a thin layer of the ointment 
over the wounded area with a tongue de- 
pressor and keep the skin completely cov- 
ered until it heals. So far, the treatment has 
been used on 50,000 burn patients in China 
and on several hundred elsewhere. Xu and 
colleagues traveled to Thailand last month 
to help treat victims of a gas explosion in 
Bangkok. In the U.S. the doctor has won 
converts at the New Jersey-based National 
Burn Victim Foundation. Xu, 32, who 
comes from a family of herbal-medicine 
specialists, will not reveal the ointment’s 
formula until he receives a patent, saying 
only that it contains honey, sesame oil and 
other “herbal” ingredients. 

The doctor is less reticent about his re- 
sults. He claims the ointment reduces pain 
almost on contact, lessening the need for 
narcotics. MBO also cuts healing time one- 
third for many burns, he says. And that re- 
duction can sharply reduce scarring. Some 
cases requiring skin grafting operations in 
the U.S. can be treated with ointment 
alone, he contends. “I am totally confi- 
dent,” asserts Xu, “that the burn cure will 
be accepted here in the U.S.” 

But many American doctors 
are not so sure. To begin with, 
they say, unless Xu reveals the 


Administration cannot approve 
clinical trials. And only when 
such trials have been carried out 
and the method's effectiveness 
demonstrated on large numbers 
of burn patients are U.S. doctors 
likely to take these claims seri- 
ously. Before-and-after photo- 
graphs prove little, since a few 
patients have healed surprising- 
ly well under any circumstances. 
Concludes Dr. Fred Caldwell, 
president of the American Burn 
Association: “It’s one thing to 


It’s another to back up those 
claims with good clinical trials.” 
The ointment may ultimately 
prove to be of some value, but 
in medicine new treatments 
have to pass the test—again 
and again—before they become 
miracles. —By Andrew Purvis, with 
reporting by Kim Gooi/Bangkok 
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formula, the Food and Drug | 


make claims of a miracle cure. | 





Role-playing exercise in the classroom 


Education 


Grad Work for 
The War Zone 


Harvard molds administrators 
for the toughest school jobs 





ou’re the superintendent of schools in 
San Diego. You get a telephone call at 








6 am. one Sunday with the news that a | 


black male assistant superintendent has 
murdered a white female director of pro- 
gram evaluation and committed suicide. 
The police are at your house by 7 a.m., and 
the media are about to spread like an oil 
slick all over this one. What do you do? 

That’s the kind of question students at 
Harvard’s graduate school of education 
are confronting in the first course in the 
U.S. designed specifically to train urban 
superintendents. No conceptual brain- 
teaser here, to be discussed over Brie and 
Chablis. This grisly event actually hap- 
pened earlier this year, and it helps explain 
why the big-city superintendent's job is one 
of the purest forms of crisis management 
this side of the Oval Office, and one of the 
most discouraging. “Within the ground 
rules of the system, it’s just about impossi- 
ble to succeed today at that job,” concludes 
Chester Finn, director of the Educational 
Excellence Network, which tracks educa- 
tional issues. 

It is not surprising then that at one 
point last spring more than a dozen urban 
school systems were looking for new lead- 
ers. More than half of the 45 members of 
the Council of the Great City Schools, a 
consortium of urban school districts, have 
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QPB. The book club for people who 





212. Three works by 
Annie Dillard: Pilgrim 
at Tinker Creek, An 
American Childhood 
and The Writing Life 
(3-in-l vol.) 
QPB: $11.95 





180. More fascinat 
ing interviews with 
opinion-makers, 
from the ground. 
breaking PBS series. 
Hardcover: $35 


QPB: $16.95 
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*482. This larest 
edition of the 
famous dictionary 
has 40,000 memo- 
rable quotations. 


Hardcover: $45 
QPB: $18.95 





#406. “A roller- 
coaster ride over a 
vast landscape of 
the imagination” 
—London Guandian. 


Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $9.95 





109. The Elements of Style discusses what 
good writing is; The Elements of Grammar 
gives the rules to follow; The Elements of 
Editing describes what's said best — and 


what's best left unsaid 


(3-volume set) 
QPB: $10.95 


117. Over 1600 problem 
solving drawings with 
explanations on every 
aspect of home repair. 
Hardcover: $24.95 
QPB: $12.95 


*QPB Exclusive: The only softcover edition now available. 


| OK. Send me my 3 books for $3. | 
No commitment. No kidding. 


| 
Quality Paperback Book Club# P.O. Box 8804, Camp Hill, PA 17011-8804 | 
Please enroll me in QPB and send me the 3 choices I've listed below, billing me | 
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223. Imagine da Vinci using 


puppies for paint brushes 


and you've got Larson’ new 


Far Side book 
QPB: $6.95 


only $1 each, plus shipping and handling charges. | understand that I am not 
required to buy another book. You will send me the QPB Review (if my account 
is in good standing) for at least 
six months. If | have not bought 
at least one book in any 
six-month period, you may 
cancel my membership 


cant resist a great offer. 





Choosing three books was easy, but getting the three bucks into 
the envelope proved to be beyond Zelda Krone’s capabilities. 


3 books, 3 bucks. 


No commitment. No kidding. 


Actually, with QPB you don’t have to send the bucks up 
front. Simply choose any three books from this page; we'll 
bill you later for $3, plus shipping and handling. 

As a member you'll receive the QPB Review every 3'/2 
weeks (15 times a year). It will keep you up to date with the 
latest books, a refreshingly unusual selection of softcovers— 
priced at up to 60% less than their hardcover counterparts. 
And for every book you buy, after this special offer, you'll 
earn Bonus Points. These can be traded in for free books— 
you pay just shipping and handling. And of course, with 
QPB, youre under no obligation to buy any more books. 

So why wait? Just choose your three books now—and send 
the bucks later. 
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253. Fulghum’s 
premise is that we 
learned the impor 
tant lessons by age 5 
“Play fair; Flush 


Hardcover: $15.95 
QPB: $7.95 
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°417. The ultimate 
one-volume collec- 
tion of the world’s 
most-sought-after 
information. 


Hardcover: $29.95 
QPB: $14.95 








| Se] 
267. The story 
of civilization ina 
unique chart format 
Hardcover: $29.95 
QPB: $15.95 


THI 
POWER 
OF MYTH 


423. A scholar on 
mythology tells how 
myths have shaped 
our lives. 
Hardcover: $27.50 
QPB: $15.95 





321. Stephen 
Hawking offers a 
convincing big pic- 
ture of the origins 
of the cosmos. 


Hardcower: $18.95 
QPB: $8.95 





Cel SMITH 


POLAR 
STAN 


158. Taut suspense set in Russia, 


(2-volume set) 
Hardcovers: $39.90 





from two masters of the spy thriller. 
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HOUGHT 
#128. A fascinating 
collection of 


modern religions, 
contemplative and 
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OGL PEAR OSL 
*469. This brilliant 
best seller explores 
the question: Can 
computers think? 

Hardcover: $24.95 
QPB: $12.95 








#156. Landmarks in 
mathen hates seen 
through the lenses of 
history, science and an 
aesthetic sensibility 
Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $10.95 


AOL A masterly his- 
torical appraisal of 
the most significant 
events and battles of 
ww il 
Hardcover: $29.95 
QPB: $14.95 
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457. A rich collec 
tion of North 
American Indian 
folklore. 


Hardcover: $19.95 
QPB: $10.95 
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“WHY, GOD? “You've heard of so-called parental consent laws. 
WHY DID MY They force a teenager to tell her parents she’s decided 
DAUGHTER on an abortion. 


DIE?” “If she doesn’t, the law says she can’t have one. 
e 


“Of course, most teenagers discuss their decision 
with their parents or another responsible grownup anyway, law or no law. But 
our daughter's friends tell me that if a girl is really terrified to tell her parents 


she can get around the law by getting ona Teens already face dangerous “parental consent” barriers 
: to safe, legal abortion in ten states. Similar limits have been 
bus to another state. proposed im another four. Recent Supreme Court decisions 


allowing states to severely restrict a teen's access to safe, legal 


“Or she might try to end her pregnancy all: horton — such as requiring approval by both her biological 


parents, even those who are abusive or have been absent since 


by herself. Without telling anybody. birth — endanger millions more. Stop “parental consent” laws 


“ ’ . Protect young lives. Support all our programs by mailing your 
That’s what my daughter Becky did. contrinaion of $15. $25 $50. $100. $250 $500 

“ i . . or$ to Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 
She was seventeen years old. And now nip Saul eume HaeGok, Wii erase 


it’s too late for us to talk about anything that 
scares her. 
“Ever again.” 
— Karen Bell, Indianapolis 
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superintendents in their first or second 


year on the job. “No private industry could 
effectively survive this kind of turnover,” 
says former Boston superintendent Laval 
Wilson, who left his position earlier this 
year. Says Joan Raymond, superintendent 
of Houston’s schools: “The shortage is crit- 
ical. I must hear 10 times a day, ‘I wouldn't 
want your job for anything.’ ” 

The challenge is scary: to educate tens 
of thousands of kids at risk from poverty or 
neglect while trying to deal with the impact 
of crack, A1ps, homelessness and middle- 
class flight to the suburbs. Superintendents 
must dance with school boards consumed 
by racial politics, serve on a dozen commu- 
nity boards and learn how to handle the 
press. In addition to her other duties, Phil- 
adelphia superintendent Constance Clay- 
ton distributes books to the city’s homeless 
shelters, where 2,500 of her students sleep 
on any given night. “If I weren't divorced 
when I took the job,” says Floretta McKen- 
zie, former superintendent of the Wash- 
ington system, “I certainly would have 
been afterward.” From 1981 to 1988, 
McKenzie often worked seven days a 
week, speaking at churches on Sundays. 


he Harvard effort to fill the imposing 

gap has got off to a modest start, 
boosted by the announcement last week 
that Milwaukee superintendent Robert 
Peterkin had resigned his embattled post 
to direct the program. Ten students, seven 
of them minority-group members, have be- 
gun a three-year doctoral exercise that in- 
cludes a six-month internship in an urban 
superintendent's office. The effort is mer- 
cifully short on theory and long on experi- 
ence and real life. Students—most with 
more than a decade in public education— 
| role-play different sides in past labor nego- 
tiations, face local television reporters and 


everything from what to do about asbestos 


are forced to hone political skills that have 
little to do with education but are necessi- 
ties for the jobs they seek. 

Predictably, all 10 students are invet- 
erate risk takers who still believe that one 
person can make a difference. “We all 
have the fire in our belly,” says Sarah Ann 
Gonzales, a San Diego elementary school 
principal. “That’s what drives us.” The 
choice has exacted a toll. Most are di- 





one calls ‘a somewhat monastic” person- 
al life. 

The program will hardly ease a na- 
tional crisis, but it is a start. Says John 
Porter, Detroit's retiring superintendent: 
“Harvard needs to tell these people there 

| is no answer unless someone comes up 
with a vaccine. The fundamental issue is 
that the right conditions in cities to edu- 
cate children don’t exist.”” But the very ex- 
istence of the Harvard course proclaims 
that simply throwing up one’s hands will 
not do. —By Sam Allis/Boston 
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What Tune Does the Utne Play? 





A jingle of success, as the counterculture’s version of Reader's 
Digest follows baby boomers onto Easy Street 


oo many magazines are like microwave 
cheeseburgers: quick, convenient and 
bland. Yet one quirky exception has been 


| eminently successful at putting spice in the 





ponder administrative dilemmas involving | 
| gian). To meet that goal, Utne and 
in schools to Arps education. The students | 





American reading diet: the Utne Reader, an 
alternative Reader’s Digest stuffed with pro- 
vocative articles gleaned mostly from the 
country’s left-leaning and fringe press. 
Founded six years ago, the Minneapolis- 
based bimonthly has become a handbook 
for baby boomers, new agers and 
whole earthers, as well as the odd 
eclectic middle-of-the-roader. Says 
television essayist Bill Moyers, an in- 
veterate reader: “I wish I had invent- 
ed it. It’s sort of like an underground 
railroad of ideas.” 

And on something of a fast 
track. In a brutal economic climate 
for magazines, Utne Reader's circu- 
lation has tripled in the past three 
years, to 204,000, making it one of 
the nation’s fastest growing periodi- 
cals. Ad pages climbed more than 
160% over the same period. The 
Reader hawks products like Birken- 
stock sandals, Gevalia coffee and 
“socially responsible” mutual funds 
while banning alcohol ads. 

“We aspire to be the chronicle 
of the emerging culture,” says edi- 
tor in chief Eric Utne (it rhymes 
with chutney and means, roughly, 
“far out” in his ancestral Norwe- 


his small band of editors sift 
through nearly 3,000 fringe publications 
stuffed on shelves and in wire bins in their 
cozy offices in a bohemian corner of down- 
town Minneapolis. They peruse the con- 
servative American Spectator and the 
Match!, a magazine for anarchists; Pro- 
cessed World, a journal for dissident office 
workers; and such mainstream periodicals 
as Esquire in an effort to splice together 
chronicles of new trends and ideas. Sam- 
ples of recent reprintings include an article 
calling for a third political party from the 
Progressive and a piece from the New Re- 
public on why the rich get richer. “We want 
to challenge people’s shibboleths,” says 
Utne. “We're not out to tweak people, but 
we do want to stretch them.” 

Like his magazine, Utne, 44, is a bundle 
of creative contradictions. A St. Paul na- 
tive, he bemoans the fare on television yet 
is a fan of thirtysomething. He pays half of 
staffers’ bus fares but drives to work him- 
self. After a false start in architecture 


school, he started work as an ad director | appreciate. 





The editor: a bundie of contradictions 





with East West Journal in Brookline, Mass. 
He left in 1974 to help start another alter- 
native publication, New Age Journal. After 
a stint as a Manhattan literary agent, Utne 
returned to Minneapolis and started the 
Reader as a newsletter, which soon blos- 
somed into a hefty 128-page digest. 

The magazine was nominated two 
years ago for a National Magazine Award, 
and Utne has plans to increase circulation 


to 500,000 by 1995. The readers are 
the kind that advertisers slaver over— 
average household income nearly $70,000, 
80% college graduates and 62% profes- 
sionals or managers—but success carries 
an inevitable cost. Some of the magazine’s 
early quirkiness is gone, and a few signs 
of middle-age complacency are appearing. 
Although Esprit clothing ads have not yet 
overwhelmed plugs for homeopathic rem- 
edies, the Reader is almost obsessive in 
its baby boomerism, with recent covers on 
dream houses, good schools and growing 
old. Some critics now call the Reader smug, 
self-satisfied, a bit too yuppified, and 
say it has sacrificed some edge to gain a 
broader audience. “There’s a big chance 
they will lose their identity,” says Samir 
A. Husni, a University of Mississippi as- 
sociate journalism professor and maga- 
zine watcher. It sounds like the kind of 
thirtysomething problem that publisher 
Utne, on his TV-watching days, might 
— By Michael Riley/Minneapolis 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


By HUGH SIDEY 


A limited-edition, hand-bound book for collectors and political enthusiasts 


or more than 30 years, Hugh 

Sidey has been one of the 
nation’s leading President-watch- 
ers and TIME Magazine colum- 
nists. This commemorative 
volume celebrates Sidey’s per- 
spectives on the men in the Oval 
Office since President Eisenho- 
wer. With a new essay on the 
changing styles of American 
leadership, a selection of “The 
Presidency” columns from 
LIFE and TIME, and 
memorable photographs, 
this book presents a per- 
sonal and authoritative 
portrait of presidential 
power in the second half 
of the twentieth century. 

Published by Thornwil- 

low Press, The Presidency 
will be printed letterpress 


THORNWILLOW PRESS 


in two hand-bound editions of 
limited quantity, reviving the old- 
world craftsmanship of fine book- 
making. Thornwillow’s recent 
work includes special first edi- 
tions of books by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., William L. 
Shirer, Walter Cronkite and 
Helmut Kohl. 

The leather edition is hand- 
bound in Moroccan goatskin, 
and boxed in a lined tray case. 

















The cloth edition, also printed 

on 100% rag, acid-free, mould- 
made paper, is presented in a slip- 
case. Approximately 125 pages in 
length, The Presidency is hand- 
numbered by the publisher: 1-400 
in the leather edition, and 1-2, 600 
in the cloth. The leather edition is 
also signed by the author. 

The books will be hand-bound 
this winter and shipped via UPS 
in the spring of 1991. Leather 
edition with lined tray-case: 
$195.00. Cloth edition with slip- 

case: $75.00. Shipping/ 

handling: $8.75. 


SELDON DIX, JR 


Reserve a copy by calling 
1(800) 852-2512. A major credit 
card can reserve your book; how- 
ever, your account will not be 
charged until it is shipped. 


























Hitching a fateful caravan ride: forlorn souls in the desert’s pitiless grandeur 


Tragedy Is Their Destination 


Bertolucci makes a bleak, beautiful film of The Sheltering Sky 


By RICHARD CORLISS 


ver since its publication in 1949, Paul 

Bowles’ The Sheltering Sky has been 
praised for its portrayal of a modern mar- 
ried couple afflicted with ennui, malaise, 
anomie—the chic social diseases that 
Americans of the postwar era picked up 
from French intellectuals. But the novel 
has another ghoulish attraction: it maps 
out the all-time nightmare itinerary for the 
innocent abroad. 

Port Moresby (John Malkovich), the 
protagonist of Bowles’ story and of the 
swank, sexy, bleak and very beautiful film 
that Bernardo Bertolucci has made from it, 
is traveling with his wife Kit (Debra Wing- 
er) and an upper-class twit of a friend 
(Campbell Scott). He lands in Algeria, a 
hot, arid country where each hotel is more 
primitive than the last and the transporta- 
tion, when there is any, is mostly by truck 
and camel. There are pestilential insects 
everywhere; the breakfast tray comes with 
a DDT spray can. When Kit isn’t complain- 
ing about the heat or the stupidity, she is 
sleeping with the twit. A local prostitute 
tries to steal Port's wallet, and a loathsome 
Englishman filches his passport. What oth- 
er atrocities can he imagine? Perhaps that 
he will sweat out a typhoid fever in a miser- 
able cell in a Foreign Legion garrison? Or 
that his wife will lose her wits as the love 
slave of the sheik of Araby? 

Bowles made this caravan of horrors 
persuasive by suggesting that tragedy was 
the destination his travelers sought. His 
prose got under the skin of hapless Port 








and Kit and revealed their itch for roman- 
tic catastrophe. But movies are as different 
from novels as show is from tell. The direc- 
tor who would adapt this treacherous tale 
must find resources other than interior 
monologues and wan philosophizing. Ber- 
tolucci knew this when, after conquering 
China and Hollywood with The Last Em- 
peror, he and co-screenwriter Mark Peploe 
approached The Sheltering Sky. “Instead of 
using language and psychology, I wanted to 
be more physical,” he says. “I wanted you 
to feel the smells, the heat, even the cold— 
suddenly you see snow on the tops of the 
camels. And in this film, the body language 
is more eloquent. There is very little pro- 
found dialogue, thank God!” . 
Toward the end of the movie's two 
hours and 17 minutes, there is very little di- 





Winger and Malkovich, « existential tourists 


The modem couple as an endangered species. 
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alogue at all; half an hour passes with hard- 
ly a word spoken except in Tamashek, the 
language of the Tuareg nomads, with 
whom Kit hitches a fateful ride. But there 
are many profound images of the desert in 
all its pitiless grandeur, courtesy of Berto- 
lucci and his peerless cinematographer, 
Vittorio Storaro. The wind sculpts moun- 
tains and minarets out of the shifting sand. 
On a rocky spot where Port and Kit have 
just made desperate love, the setting sun 
alights for a moment as if in benediction. 

These panoramic vistas are no mere 
window dressing; they serve as counter- 
point and antagonist to the Moresbys. Kit, 
always fighting the elements, will be blown | 
away by them. Port, like so many Berto- | 
lucci heroes a passive creature whose bra- 
vado consists in allowing chance to work its | 
will on him, at first believes he will enjoy 
feeling stranger in a strange land. North 
Africa, he thinks, will offer escape into ad- 
venture, exotic peril, the seductions of 
oblivion. He is wrong. The desert demands 
his surrender, The sand is quicksand; it will 
swallow him whole. 

The fraternal twin to Sky in the Berto- 
lucci canon is Last Tango in Paris, his 
taboo-trashing melodrama about a dis- 
placed American (Marlon Brando) who 
provokes a torrid, cloistered affair with a 
young Frenchwoman. But the new movie is 
not about sex—or even, Bertolucci says, 
“the impossibility of love. It is about the 
impossibility of being happy within love. 
Kit and Port don’t realize that the modern 
couple is an endangered species. Couples 
are so attacked by the outside world that 
they create a kind of fusion, a symbiosis. 
And that takes them, eventually, to a crisis. 
They look at each other and say, ‘Who am 
1? Who are you?’ ” 

Some viewers, who believe movies | 
should be easy and edifying, will say of Kit 
and Port: Such small people. But nearly all 
of Bertolucci’s films, from Before the Revo- 
lution to The Conformist, from 1900 to The 
Last Emperor, are big canvases holding 
tiny, forlorn souls. Because of the perform- 
ers’ power, the Moresbys come alive on- 
screen as they never quite did in the book. 
Bertolucci looks at Malkovich, the lizard- 
ly eminence of Dangerous Liaisons, and 
thinks of Brando: “They are two mono- 
liths, unchanging, absolutely still—and, 
from the first moment, condemned.” 
Winger, for too many years the great un- 
used actress of American film, is the per- 
fect vessel for a woman who must be a 
piece of baggage on Port’s existential tour, 
then a Florence of Arabia ministering to 
his illness, then the trophy of an alien 
prince. “You can always hear the click of 
Debra’s mind,” Bertolucci says admiringly. 

The horror of Sky is that at the end, you 
can see Kit’s mind click off. The beauty of 
the film is that it ultimately locates a mar- 
ried couple’s humanity inthathorror. # 
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ROUND TIP TOPLOIN TOPROUND 
157 calories 176calories , {Bicalories 
5.9gms total fat* 8.0.gms total fat* 2gms total fat" 
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BEEF AND TODAY'S 

HEALTH STAMPEDE. 
These are leaner times 
Conspicuous consumption 1s 
out. The basics are back. People 
are eating lighter, leaner 
foods. And here's the 
whole story 

Calories: 
the inside account. 

The Skinniest Six cuts of beef 
are surprisingly lean and low in 
calories. In fact, 
lean, trimmed beef average a 
mere 180 calories: Makes you 
stop and think. About beef 








~ (3.1 gmssat. fat) , 


three ounces of 


tl $qmssat. fat) , 


fajitas and Japanese steak salad 
Cholesterol: perception 
us. reality. 
This should make headlines 
lean, trimmed beef has no more 
cholesterol than chicken 
—without the skin 
While chicken does have 
less fat, moderate servings 
of beef fit easily within 
leading dietary guidelines 
Nutritional facts rounded-up 
Lean beef has a high ratio of 
nutrients to calories. Number 
crunchers take note. Three 
ounces supply 38% 











*Sources: USDA Handbook 8-13 1990 Ree, ne pan ts Ye 
Piguresare, and 
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TENDERLOIN 
179 calories 
8.5 qms total fat* 
« (S2gmssat fat) , 


TOP SIRLOIN 
165 calories 

6.1 gms total fat* 

(2.4 gmssat fat) , 


EYEOF ROUND 
143 calories 
4.2 gms total fat® 
(1.5gmssat, fat) , 


mas. Grilling steaks on the 
beach, no doubt 


of the U.S. RDA for vitamin 

B-12 and zinc, Plus a generous 
56% of U.S. RDA for protein 
Not to mention 14% of the 
recommendation for iron 
That's quite a mouthful 


Dinnertime in no time. 
Beef is perhaps the ultimate 
fast food. From quick steaks 
and fajitas to blazing 
stir frys. No time left? 
Time for juicy leftovers 


Beef. 


Real food for re eal pe ople. | 


Wisdom to steer by. 
Nutritionists recommend a 
balanced, varied diet and 
leaner cuts of meat. Training 
gurus push aerobic exercise 
Stress management types 
suggest a month in the Baha- 
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Right on Target 


Dances with Wolves is a hot box-office property right now, but 
KEVIN COSTNER is already deep into another larger-than-life 
role. He's in England filming his next flick, Robin Hood: Prince 


of Thieves, and he’s showing a definite knack for the part of the 


scourge of the Sheriff of Nottingham. Taking up a dare from di- 
rector Kevin Reynolds, Costner proved he knew his way 
around a bow and arrow when he nailed a stuffed rabbit from 


30 yds. away. “He lucked out,” laughs Reynolds, who notes 
that Costner never had any archery training. Maybe so, but he 


seems to have acquired quite a record for hits of every kind. 


Field Goal 


A life sentence in prison usu- 
ally means just that, but not 
so in the National Football 
League. That’s fortunate 
for ex—Washington Redskins 
defensive cnd Dexter Man- 
ley, who was reinstated last 
week by N.F.L. commission- 
er Paul Tagliabue just a year 
after his “lifetime” suspen- 
sion for drug abuse. The for- 





mer Pro Bowler may play as 
long as he continues going to 
support groups for his drug 
problem. But he won't be 
sacking quarterbacks for the 
Redskins, because the team 
dropped him from the ros- 
ter. Now he’s headed for 
the Phoenix Cardinals, Says 
Manley, 31: “I have joy in 
my heart because I have the 
opportunity to play football 
again.” 








By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT/ Reported by Wendy Cole 


Acting Poet 


If William Shakespeare 
could be an actor and a 
poet, there’s no reason 
Ally Sheedy can't be 
both as well. Her up- 
coming literary entry 
is Yesterday I Saw the 
Sun, a 50-poem tome 
in which she chronicles 
her adolescence in the 
limelight. “It’s a crys- 
tallization of different 
moments of time, so I 
would never forget 
them,” she says. Those al 
included 
bouts with drugs, bulimia 
and, at 16, an abortion. Will 
she delve in the Shakespear- 
ean realm of theater? Not 


moments 





likely. Says Sheedy, 28: “I 
don’t think [ll ever be a 
playwright or a screenwrit- 
er. Not a good one anyway.” 





Shades of Meaning 


Who would ever believe 
that 20 rock stars could 
style Cole Porter's music to 
their tastes? Or that anyone 
would want to hear the re- 
sult? But just that will be 
done in a 90-minute ABC- 
TV special and album fea- 
turing Porter’s music and 
called Red Hot + Blue. The 
Stars, including Iggy Pop 
and Deborah Harry, above, 
plus U2 and David Byrne, 
do their unusual bit as part 
of the Dec. 1 World arps 
Day, with royalties ear- 
marked for Arps charities 
worldwide. Porter’s tunes 
were chosen, says entertain- 
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ment lawyer John Carlin, 
who spearheaded the proj- 
ect, because “his lyrics reso- 
nate with many shades of 
meaning. He was a homo- 
sexual on the fringes of so- 
ciety. He was an outsider 
looking in.” Pop and Harry 
take those lyrics and rock it 
up royally in a duet of Well, 
Did You Evah! while U2 
gives its own soulful rendi- 
tion of Night and Day. A 
song by Neneh Cherry even 
gets a safe-sex rap plugged 
between the notes. Fun 
stuff, but will Porter be tap- 
ping his toes or spinning in 


his grave? 








Show Business —— 


A Spectacle for Thinking Adults 


Two ex-Olympians head a hip, athletic ice show without Smurfs 


By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


fter Brian Boitano capped his ama- 

teur figure-skating career in 1988 with 
a second World Championship and an 
Olympic gold medal, the full range of op- 
tions for professional skaters was open to 
him—to wit, Ice Capades or Holiday On 
Ice. Signing with either established show, 
or with competing vehicles, would have 
meant performing mostly for children, vy- 
ing for their attention with actors imper- 
sonating furry animals and cartoon charac- 
ters. It would have meant coping with fake 
snow sifting from the ceiling and a clutter 
of chorus members on the ice. Boitano 
wanted nothing to do with six-performance 
weekends in the company of Snow White 
and the Seven Smurfs. “I didn’t want peo- 
ple to come see me and remember how 
good I used to be. I wanted them to say I 
was good now. It can be pretty depressing 
when Donald Duck comes onto the ice and 
gets more applause than you do.” 

So Boitano held out for two years while 
pondering how to put together his own ice 
show nouveau: a romantic and theatrical 
evening with a minimum of props and 
kitsch and a maximum of athletic daring. 
Along the way came a TV 
special for ABC and 
another for Home Box Of- 
fice that won three Emmy 
Awards, both starring his 
title-winning counterpart, 
Katarina Witt of what was 
then East Germany. The 
r'V shows taught Boitano 
that he and Witt, although 
trained since carly child- 
hood as solo skaters, could 
enjoy the different disci- 
pline of working as a pair 
and, more important, had 
a chemistry that satisfied 
audiences. Says Witt: “We 
both like to express feel- 
ings and live within the 
characters and story. I 
think more about a charac- 
ter when I’m with someone 
else on the ice, so the act- 
ing is better. And we want- 
ed to put together East 
and West.” She became 
Boitano’s partner in the 
idea for a touring show- 
though not, as_ publicity 
suggested, off the ice. The 
combination had enough 
appeal to launch a 29-city 
run last winter. 
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Last week Boitano and Witt opened an 
all-new sequel with shows in Portland, Me., 
Baltimore and Albany as the first of a pro- 
jected 25 cities. They were joined by 13 oth- 
er skaters, including former world champi- 
ons Alexander Fadeev, Oleg Vasiliev and 
Elena Valova of the Soviet Union, and Paul 
Martini and Barbara Underhill of Canada. 
From the first otherworldly moment, when 
the skaters emerge in near darkness, form- 
ing abstract clusters and patterns to the ac- 
companiment of a reverie about skating by 
the 19th century writer Alphonse de La- 
martine, to the finale adapted from Car- 
men, inwhich a love-sick Boitano seemingly 
stabs Witt with a glinting knife, this is an ice 
show for thinking adults. 

The humor is hip and sometimes 
bawdy. In a talking blues called Tom's Din- 
er, punks and Valley Girls mingle with 
waiters and commuters, while a_pelvis- 
wiggling Boitano gooses every woman in 
sight. Gary Beacom, whose skating blends 
performance art and circus theatrics, does 
an uproarious first-act number in which 
herky-jerky movements suggest every skat- 
er’s nightmare: impending spills onto the 
ice. In the second act Beacom crawls and 
skitters like Spiderman, then skates from 





Blending romance and 


end to end of the arena while encased in 
black, including a hood that blocks his vi- 
sion. Valova and Vasiliev join Underhill 
and Martini for a campy imitation of peas- 
ant dances to a rewed-up Slavic-sounding 
recording called Morning Gymnastics 

Some numbers, to be sure, are tradi- 
tional. Fadeev does two swooping solos to 
classical music in billowing black blouses, 
both with back flips and swanlike dying 
falls. Martini and Underhill electrify the 
audience with a smoldering duet to Un- 
chained Melody by the Righteous Brothers. 
Even the conventional pieces are done as 
serious art and athletics, far more demand- 
ing than in other ice shows and never laps- 
ing into cuteness. 

The discipline is doubly impressive be- 
cause staging conditions are spotty. In Bal- 
timore, for example, the newly poured ice 
was thin and brittle: in rehearsal, Boitano’s 
skates broke through to the concrete be- 
neath. The length and configuration of the 
ice vary from show to show, as do locations 
of entrances and exits and placement of 
key lighting elements. 

For Boitano and Witt, moreover, skat- 
ing together represents a pragmatic com- 
promise between getting an audience and 
pursuing their true calling, solo perform- 
ance. Says Witt: “We each have two solos 
per show. But we also do partner skating, 
which is totally different.” The moves in 
pair skating are much closer to dance and 
emphasize carrying and tossing the female 
_ partner rather than individ- 
2 ual jumps and spins. Thus 
5 the genre is at once less ath- 
letic than what Boitano and 


arduous athleticism, 6 Witt are used to and far 
Brian Boitano and more athletic than what 


Katarina Witt are 
skating’s premier pair. 
Last week they and 
their troupe launched 
a 25-city tour. 
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2 they can achieve together 
without years of practice. 
Witt, who is not pushing 
= herself as hard technically 
as in competitive days, does 
not seem to mind much 
Boitano does. Says he: 
“People really like secing 
us together. But for me the 
challenge is still being out 
there alone. What we do to- 
gether is theatrics as op- 
posed to athletics, and | 
have always thought of my- 
self as an athlete first.” Boi- 
tano alternately yearns to 
sing and skate on Broadway 
or to return to the Olym- 
pics, assuming profession- 
als are someday let back in. 
Witt wants to act in movies. 
For audiences, these 
frets and cavils are imper- 
ceptible, Witt and Boitano 
have not only talent but 
taste. In this tour, they also 
have a triumph. 2 
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The (Surprise!) Game of the Year 








The 49ers and the Giants are the N.F.L. matchup to watch 





ByLEEGRIGGS SAN FRANCISCO 





Bowl XXV in Tampa next Jan. 27. 
The real National Football League game 
of the year will be in San Francisco’s Can- 
dlestick Park on Dec. 3, when the defend- 
ing Super Bowl-champion 49ers collide 
with the New York Giants. When they met 
a year ago, the 49ers won 
34-24; expectations about 
the battle to come have 
been climbing alongside 
the win-loss statistics of 
both teams, which have 
achieved historic heights. 
After 10 games, the bi- 
coastal rivals were the first 
two N.F.L. teams in more 
than 50 years to have 10-0 
records in the same season, 
the last pair having been the 
Detroit Lions and the Chi- 
cago Bears in 1934. The 
long spell between those 
streaks is a measure of how 
evenly matched the N.F.L. 
has become in the modern 
era of complex draft picks, 
free agentry and expansion. 
But this year the Giants un- 
der coach Bill Parcells and 
the 49ers under George Sei- 
fert sprinted away early 
from their closest pursuers. 
By early November both 
had virtually clinched their 
divisional championships. 
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emo to football fans: forget Super | 


them a record five Super Bowl wins in as 
many tries and confirm the 49ers under 
quarterback Joe Montana as perhaps the 
greatest football team of all time. But this 
year the Niners are scrambling their way to 
the top. In half of their games they have 
had to come from behind to win. The good 
news, says inside linebacker Matt Millen, is 
that “this team never panics. We know that 





Montana and Simms: a legend meets a veteran at his peak 





New York led the National 
Football Conference East 
Division by three games, while the 49ers led 
the N.F.C. West by five. 

At stake on Dec. 3 is the home-field 
advantage for a possible rematch in the 
Jan. 20 N.E.C. championship. A Giants 
victory would force the 49ers to play that 
game—assuming contenders like the Chi- 
cago Bears and the Washington Redskins 
do not stage an upset—in the sometimes 
frigid, windy confines of Giants Stadium 
in East Rutherford, N.J. The winner goes 
on to the Super Bowl and will be favored 
to beat the best the rival American Foot- 
ball Conference can muster. Among the 
most likely A.F.C. candidates are the Mi- 
ami Dolphins, the Buffalo Bills and the 
Los Angeles Raiders. 

The 49ers head into Candlestick with 
their eyes on Threepeat, the name Niners 
fans have given to the team’s goal: an un- 
| precedented third straight Super Bowl vic- 
| tory in January. That victory would give 








Improvisation and finesse pitted against rock-ribbed defense. 


if we play up to our potential, we'll find a 
way to beat you.” 

Mostly that solution boils down to 
Montana, 34, who leads the N.F.C. in pass- 
ing yards. He may be the best quarterback 
ever to play the game. In 12 years he has 
led the 49ers to comeback wins in the 
fourth quarter an amazing 25 times. Mon- 
tana is the acknowledged master of the 
two-minute drill to race the clock to the 
end zone. In the Nov. 4 game against the 
Green Bay Packers, with only 38 sec. re- 
maining in the first half and his team down 
10-0, Montana took the 49ers 59 yds, in 27 
sec. to jump-start a 24-20 victory. 

With their ground offense faltering, the 
Niners are leaning more than ever on their 
quarterback, who tossed 22 touchdown 
passes in his first 10 games this season. “The 
key to our offense,” says Montana modest- 
ly, “is getting the ball off quickly to our 
backs and wide receivers. We have to take 
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what they give us and look for an opening.” 

The 49ers don’t figure to get many 
openings from the Giants, a hard-nosed, 
grind-it-out team that makes few mistakes. 
While the 49ers stress improvisation and 
finesse, the Giants play tough, physical 
football that builds on a rock-ribbed de- 
fense. “So we're methodical,” says All-Pro 
outside linebacker Lawrence Taylor. 
“Who cares as long as we win?” 

The Giants also pack a big offensive 
punch. Veteran quarterback Phil Simms, 
35, is having the best year of his 11-year 
career, leading all quarterbacks, Montana 
included, in pass efficiency (a calculation 
based on completions, 
yards gained and numbers 
of touchdowns and inter- 
ceptions). Simms presides 
over a varied offense that 
sets up his passing game 
with ball control on 
the ground. Defenders 
face bruising off-tackle 
smashes by 12-year veteran 
running back Ottis Ander- 
son (who seeks to become 
the first N.FL. player to 
gain 1,000 yds. in each of 
three decades) and sweeps 
and quick openers by jack- 
rabbit Dave Meggett, who 
can also turn short passes 
into scampering long gain- 
ers. This year Simms has 
taken fewer 
throwing into defensive 
coverage; at one point, he 
had fired 150 passes with- 
out an interception, 

Can the Giants jugger- 
naut crush quicksilver 
Montana? He is still the 
best there is at escaping the 
pass rush until he can spot 
and hit a teammate down- 
field. Often his target is All-Pro wide re- 
ceiver Jerry Rice, who led the league in 
mid-November in touchdown catches (11 
in 10 games). The Giants can counter with 
the league’s stingiest pass defense. Its 
members include blitzing linebackers Tay- 
lor and Pepper Johnson, along with cor- 
nerback Everson Walls from Dallas and 
safety Dave Duerson from Chicago, both 
acquired this season to put extra heat on 
receivers. Says Taylor: “We don’t just beat 
you on the scoreboard. We beat you 
physically.” 

And maybe in the pocketbook. Betting 
action on Monday night’s game has been 
heavy, with the 49ers favored by four 
points at Harrah’s Reno SportsBook in 
Nevada. But, says a SportsBook official, 
“that’s just the San Francisco home-field 
advantage talking. In a neutral stadium this 
would be a pick-’em game.” Just about per- 
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Literary Guides to Turning Green 


To respect nature, people need a whole new way of thinking 


By EUGENE LINDEN 





he book business has discovered that 

green is truly the color of money: pub- 
lishers are rushing to cash in on the current 
enthusiasm for environmentalism. Books 
in Print lists roughly 6,000 titles in 50 sub- 
ject categories related to the environment, 
and the number grows by dozens each 
month. With so many choices, would-be 
environmentalists are understandably be- 
wildered. Which books are worth reading, 
and which were thrown together merely to 
exploit a fad? 

Among the most popular titles are 
how-to guides like 50 Simple Things You 
Can Do to Save the Earth (EarthWorks 


In recent years, however, such prob- | 
lems as ozone depletion and deforesta- 
tion have shown that mankind is threaten- 
ing the systems that support its economic 
and social well- being. Americans pay lip 
service to this reality but tend to revert to 
old thinking when environmental reform 
threatens either jobs or life-styles. People 
thus need to undergo a fundamental shift 
in perspective, acknowledging their de- 
pendence on a healthy biosphere. Seeing 
earth as a whole erases the illusion that 
humanity is separate from the natural or- 
der. For that reason alone, The Home 
Planet (Addison-Wesley; $19.95), an ele- 
gant compilation of photos taken during 
American and Soviet space missions, 








In The Rainforests, an eyelash viper lures prey with exquisite artfulness 


Press; $4.95). Such books are well inten- 
tioned and useful, but they may have the 
half-life of New Year's resolutions. The 
defeat of California’s Big Green and other 
ecological initiatives in the recent election 
demonstrated that voters are still confused 
about the best way to deal with environ- 
mental concerns. 

One reason is that the movement is 
young, and the meaning of environmental- 
ism is changing in subtle and profound 
ways. Not so long ago, “old thinking” had 
the environment tucked away in parks and 
rural areas, an amenity for the relatively af- 
fluent to appreciate on weekends. Implicit 
in this attitude was the idea that ecology was 
irrelevant to businessmen and policymakers 
concerned with the real issues of the day 
and that mankind could somehow get along 
without focusing on the environment. 


might be the first text in a syllabus for en- 
vironmental re-education. In quotes ac- 
companying the pictures, cosmonauts and 
astronauts from more than a dozen na- 
tions struggle to express the transcenden- 
tal experience of seeing how life has in- 
vested our planet with a luminous beauty. 
Writes Soviet cosmonaut Alexei Leonov: 
“So touchingly alone, our home must be 
defended like a holy relic.” 

The view from space also offers sup- 
port for a scientific theory that is becoming 
the paradigm of the new environmental- 
ism. First proposed by British inventor and 
chemist James Lovelock, this theory, 
called the Gaia hypothesis, argues that the 
earth functions as an organism and that 
life processes regulate the planet to main- 
tain its habitability. According to Gaia, no 
single species, not even humanity, is neces- 
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sary to the functioning of the biosphere. 

More than a dozen books explore as- 
pects of the Gaia hypothesis. Lovelock’s 
most recent thinking is available in The 
Ages of Gaia (Bantam Books; $10.95). The 
scientist has an attractively wry style, but 
his discussions of biochemistry and other 
abstruse fields can run ahead of general 
readers, who might prefer to turn to one of 
the more popular books about the theory. 
Among the most balanced and accessible is 
Lawrence Joseph’s Gaia, the Growth of an 
Idea (St. Martin’s Press; $19.95). Joseph 
goes to great lengths to characterize the 
importance of Gaia, but where necessary 
he holds Lovelock to account. Lovelock 
was the first scientist to propose that chem- 
ical aerosols called CFCs might pose a 
threat to the ozone layer, but his faith in 
the restorative powers of Gaia led him to 
downplay the danger. 


F or those who would like to explore 
more deeply the context for Gaia and 
the new environmentalism, Bantam Books 
will soon publish The Rebirth of Nature: 
The Greening of Science and God ($21.95) 
by Rupert Sheldrake. The British bio- 
chemist and philosopher delves into classi- 
cal thought and the Reformation to 
describe the events that led to the desecra- 
tion of nature in Western science and reli- 
gion, and then argues that a new animism 
is bridging the gap between science and 
religion. 

Popular writers as well as scientists have 
helped to shape new thinking about the nat- 
ural order. Arctic Dreams, Barry Lopez’s 
homage to the far North, is an exemplar of 


| the search to resolve the tensions between 


human aspirations and natural harmony. In 
the cold half-light of the Arctic, the author 
finds an altar to bow before, a place where 
life, though a mere brushstroke on the fro- 
zen plains, still manages to give meaning 
and beauty to an otherwise bleak world. 

The literary skills of writers like Lopez 
notwithstanding, nature remains its own 
best salesperson. Nowhere is the exuber- 
ant genius of the biosphere more on dis- 
play than in the world’s rain forests, and 
photographs convey the riches of these re- 
gions as well as any text. Chronicle Books 
is currently bringing The Rainforests, A Cel- 
ebration ($35) to the U.S. A coffee-table 
book first published in Britain, it combines 
stunning photographs with a series of es- 
says written by some of the leading stu- 
dents of tropical nature. The book takes 
the reader through the forests, showcasing 
the resident creatures, their different strat- 
egies for survival and the mutual depen- 
dencies that tie these competing interests 
into an almost self-sustaining system. It is 
difficult to see the exquisite artfulness 
without wondering what other treasures 
are concealed in the forests—and gaining a 
sense of how much is lost when earth’s 
habitats are destroyed. a 
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The Fish Tank 
On the Farm 


Make way for dwarf halibut, 
tunge sole and blue lobster 





By MARTHA DUFFY 


rnie had it all figured out. The cheeky | 

Sesame Street cutup was out angling, 
but there were no tugs on the little Mup- 
pet’s line. So he began to bellow, “Heeere, 
fishy, fishy, fishy,” and sure enough, big 
plump ones began zooming into his row- 
boat with a satisfying aerodynamic whistle. 

That’s the kind of supply-side magic 
that the fishing industry needs now. Much 
of the world’s fresh- and saltwater harvest 
is endangered by pollution or depletion at 
a time when consumers—seeking greater 
variety and lower fat and cholesterol—are 
demanding more, more, more of practical- 
ly everything. The solution—and the fu- 








Sophisticated tilapia in Idaho 





ture—lies in aquaculture, already well es- 
tablished as a $5 billion-a-year industry 
burgeoning both as a business and a sci- 
ence. “There is no more growth in world 
fisheries, no more new native stocks to dis- 
cover,” says Ron Rogness, executive direc- 
tor of the National Aquaculture Council, 
based in Washington. “We're going to 
have to fill the void, and aquaculture is the 
best opportunity.” 

If you choose rainbow trout from a 
menu, you are ordering a farmed fish. 
There are no more commercial freshwater 
trout fisheries in the U.S. More than half 
the fresh salmon served in restaurants and 
sold in stores in the U.S. has spent much of 











its life splashing in huge sea cages off the 
coast of Norway. The catfish du jour is prob- 
| ably a product of the $704 million industry 
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centered in the Mississippi Delta and is a 
cosseted cousin of the wild redfish that was 
fished to near extinction in the "80s craze for 
Paul Prudhomme’s cast-iron Cajun cuisine. 
The succulent oyster on its bed of ice could 
have been pampered like an orchid in Quil- 
cene Bay on the Hood Canal in Washing- 
ton, or in Tomales Bay near Marshall, Calif. 
The two fish that Jesus served to the multi- 
tude in the New Testament parable may 
well have been mild-flavored tilapia. The 
species is native to the Sea of Galilee, but 
it is now farmed in increasing numbers 
in Caldwell, Idaho, where a large potato- 
processing company feeds it the leftovers. 

More startling attempts to cater to the 
jaded palate are due in the next few years. 
Norwegian scientists are perfecting some- 
thing called the tunge sole, a hybrid that 
grows fast, tastes like delicate Dover sole 
and has enormous commercial potential. 
At Maine’s Darling Marine Center, spe- 
cialists are breeding an electric-blue lob- 
ster (an extreme rarity in the wild) as a fu- 
ture food source. It also provides a 
brilliantly visible marker for checking on 
the success rate of hatcheries. 


4 esponding to American consumers’ 
voracious appetite for fish, scientists 
are busy experimenting with halibut, one 
of the mysterious giants of the deep and a 
staple of the supermarket frozen-food sec- 
tion. In its ocean domain, this monster 
grows to 400 Ibs. or more and cruises for up 
to 40 years. It is ugly too; during matura- 
tion the skull of the halibut twists, moving 
one eye to the opposite side and giving the 
beast—naturally enough—a_ grotesquely 
pained look. Well, its sufferings are over. 
Aquaculturists, again in Norway, have pro- 
duced a dwarf version, at a mere 15 Ibs., 
that takes only three years to reach market 
size, rather than the 10 required by the wild 
variety. 

Public acceptance of farmed fish has 
generally been good, in part because the 
busy shopper is more interested in fresh- 
ness than provenance, and cultivation can 
virtually guarantee overnight delivery. 
Aquaculturists claim that their facilities 
have high hygienic standards, but whether 
wild or farmed, fish are not subject to con- 
tinuous government inspection. About 
eight therapeutant drugs and some 30 oth- 
er chemicals are allowed in the cultivation 
of fish, according to the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and antibiotics are used 
extensively even in the genetic restructur- 
ing of some species. For instance, the trip- 
loid oyster, still in the experimental phase, 
is rendered sterile with antibiotics and thus 
does not go through an uneatable mating 
phase; it is harvestable all year. On the oth- 
er hand, wild fish are vulnerable to para- 
sites, PCBs and a host of other pollutants. 

If the outlook for aquaculture appears 
too good to be true, it should be noted that 
not everyone is a fervent convert. Among 
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the holdouts is David Bouley, chef, special- 
ist in French provincial cuisine and owner 
of Bouley in New York City, a four-star res- 
taurant in most of the guides. No species 
brings out the temperament in a chef as 
salmon does. Bouley will not allow the Nor- 
wegian hothouse variety in his kitchen. “It 
cooks too fast and has a lingering after- 
taste,” he complains. “I couldn't even make 
stock from the carcass, because the bones 
have an oily taste.” At Le Bernardin, con- 
sidered by many to be New York City’s best 
fish restaurant, chef Eberhard Mueller 
draws a somewhat finer distinction. “Wild | 
salmon is much better for a marinade, as in 
gravlax. It also stays firmer and has great in- | 
tensity of flavor.” He adds, “Farm-raised | 
salmon is a very good product and is easy to 
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Filling the void: a rarity from Maine | 


work with. I can give you an exact recipe, 
and it will turn out a certain way. Wild salm- 
on takes a little more experience to cook 
right.” Even Charlie Trotter of Trotter’s 
Restaurant in Chicago, spokesman for the 
Norwegian Salmon Marketing Council, has 
a good word for the wild. “It has a dramatic 
flavor,” he acknowledges. 

Considering the alternatives, chefs are 
nonetheless generally happy to use at least 
some farm products. Even Bouley buys 
some farmed oysters. At Manhattan’s 21 
Club, chef Michael Lomonaco is extrava- 
gant in praise of cultivated scallops, raised 
on Cape Cod—“beautiful, absolutely deli- 
cious.” Al Falchi, who owns the Water- 
front Restaurant in San Francisco, buys 
farmed fish because “you never know how 
long a wild fish has been sitting on the 
boat.” Perhaps the last word should go to 
Paul Constantin of New Orleans, who has 
ridden the catfish wave at his nouvelle Cre- 
ole restaurant, Constantin’s. “Tourists 
come here to give different foods a shot,” 
he observes. “Look, if they'll try raw oys- 
ters, they'll try anything!” —Reported by 
Janice M. Horowitz/New York, with other bureaus 
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NordicTrack workouts also reduce 
stress, and lead to vital health and a 


from a strong heart and total-body 
fitness. 


<f Norarcfrack’& 


Send for FREE iV 1D) 1@) 
| & Brochure! 


| 1-800-328-5888 cx. s2610 


J Please send me a free brochure 
Also a free video tape OVHS UBETA 
| UY Send me the free NordicTrack 





Fitness At Home” catalog 
| Name = 
Street = 
City State__Zip 
Phone ( ) 


|__!41€ Jonathan Bivd. N Chaska, MN 55318 


Celebrate Christmas with 


THE MorMON TABERNACLE CHOIR 


Tine LIFE MUSIC 
announces a special holiday 
album, The Mormon Tabernacle 
Chor Christmas Celebration 

The 375 voices of this inter 
nationally acclaimed choir join 
together in this inspiring album 
of more than 50 
favontes. 

Each three-record or two 
cassette album comes to you for $19.99 
two compact discs for $26.99 


More than 50 Favorite Christmas Songs 
Jov to the World ¢ O Come, All Ye Faithful ¢ O Little Town 
of Bethlehem © It Came Upon the Midnight Clear ¢ A 
First Noel © Angels We Have Heard on 
ings ® Silent Night © Hark! The Herald A 
Sing * Deck the Halls With Boughs of Holly © Good Ksn, 
V das © The Snow Lay on the Ground © O Tannenbaum 
© Bring Your Torches * Lullaty © Patapan © Carol of tix 


holiday 


Or, select 











seed 
Little 


smer Boy) © Brother Jobm 
Frére Jacques) © Far, Far 
Away On Judea’s Plains © Break 
Forth, O Beautcous Heaven! 
Light © Winle Shepherds Watebed 
Their Flocks © Hodie, Christ Is 
Born © Tell Us, Shepherd Maids 
Beautiful Savior © Once in Roval 

1's City © Glory to Gad in the 

st * Lo, How a Rose E’en 
Blooming © For Christ Is Born © Jo eph, Dearest Joseph Mine 
Jesu, Joy of Man's I © From Handel's Messiai: And the 
Glory of Usa ( Is Born; Halleluj 
Chorus © The Shepherd's Story © O Come, O Com 
Emman: Here We Come a-Caraling © A Boy Is Born © 
The Hally and the Ivy © What Hemish Carol 
© 0) Holy mas Day © White Ch : 
Twelve Day stmas © Silver Bells © Have Yourself a 
Merry | as © Neigh Ride © Te Christmas Song 
Chestnuts Roasting on an Open Fire) © We Wish You A 
Merry Christmas 
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B Call tol-free 
1-800-235-0500 
to use your credit card. 


dy, 7 days a week. (VISA atc NUMOKT OF STS, 
assettes or CDs 
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Call 24 hour 


MasterCard ar 





id Amencan Express 
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Orders must be postmarked by Dec. 2, 1990 
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Tina has never 
had aTeddy Bear. 


A mother’s love. A doll to cuddle. 
Tina knows nothing of these things. 
But she does know fear, rejection, 
and hunger. 

For just $21 a month, you can help 
save a child like Tina. 

Through our sponsorship program 
you can help provide a child with a 
better diet, clothes, medical attention, 
school. And even a toy or two. 

But don’t wait. There are so many. 
And somewhere, right now, a child 
is dying from starvation and neglect. 

Se ee ee ae aa ee eee ee 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O, Box 5381 
Dept. TIIT, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


© I wish to sponsor a 0 boy, O girl, in 
0 Asia, 0 Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
O Africa, 0 USA, CO Greatest Need 

OC 1 will give $21 a month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 0), the 
first month ©. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

O I can’t sponsor, but will help $ 

Please send me further information 


Check Am. Expres MasjerCard Visa 


Gao Exv Dare 


NATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Qf Annual financial statements are available on request 


Suse eee eee eees ees eeeeee4] 
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Is the Country in a Depression? 








By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 
s unemployment climbs, inflation 


A rises and the economy lurches toward 
an expected slump, economists issue dire 
warnings about “recessionary psycholo- 
gy” —a pattern of cuts in consumer spend- 
ing and investment that tends to feed the 
downward spiral and make any economic 
falloff even deeper. But there is another, 
more profound kind of recessionary psy- 
chology. It is measured by psychic indica- 
tors rather than economic ones. As people 
change their behavior in the face of layoffs, 





cutbacks or a sudden drop in net worth, 
more and more Americans find themselves 
clinically depressed. 

This year the symptoms are most ap- 
parent in those parts of the country—New 
England, the mid-Atlantic states, parts of 
the Midwest—that have suffered the great- 
est economic decline. In the suburbs of De- 
troit, where sagging auto sales have fanned 
recession fears, psychiatric referrals from a 
local counseling service are up nearly 20% 
over the past six months. Business is also 
booming at the Massachusetts Psychologi- 
cal Association referral service, where out- 
of-work lawyers and former bond salesmen 
seck help in coping with stress, anxiety dis- 
orders and panic attacks. Drugstores in the 
region report brisk sales in Tagamet (for 
ulcers), Prozac (depression) and Halcion 
(insomnia). 

During the Great Depression of the 
1930s, people jumped out of windows, 
joined left-wing movements or sought es- 
cape through watching Fred Astaire mov- 
ies. In the 1970s, they squabbled in gas 


When the economy slumps, so does the national psyche 


lines and drifted into the low-level despon- 


| dency that Jimmy Carter called “our na- 





tional malaise.” The current economic 
slump—not yet officially recognized as a 
recession—threatens to be particularly di- 
visive because of the increasing disparity 


between haves and have-nots. “In the 


1930s, everyone was in the same boat and 
knew other people were suffering too,” ob- 
serves Val Farmer, a clinical psychologist 
and syndicated columnist from South Da- 
kota. “The current problems affect people 
so unevenly that they don’t pull together.” 

As always, some people drown their 


troubles in alcohol. Others turn to choco- 
late bars, ice-cream cones or platters of rich 


| food. In the words of Columbia University 





psychiatrist Jack Gorman, “When things 
are lousy anyway, who cares about choles- 
terol?” Many individuals become violent 
and abusive, usually to those closest at 
hand. At the House of Ruth, a Washington 
shelter for battered women, deputy director 
Dan Byrne reports that the men who are 
doing the hitting are talking more and more 
about the economic pressures they feel. 

In the inner cities, the situation can 
quickly turn ugly, polarizing along racial 
lines, as when black customers organized 
an angry boycott of Korean greengrocers 
in New York City this year. The city’s com- 
mission on human rights reported a 7% in- 
crease in the incidence of so-called bias 
crimes this year. That trend is reflected in 
the rise in racial assaults recorded by Klan- | 
watch, which monitors such crimes across 
the U.S. for the Southern Poverty Law 
Center in Montgomery. “The national re- 
cession has created general unrest,” says 
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Accept No Limitations. 


A horse and jockey breaking 
from the pack, stopped at full 
speed by the autofocusing 
Minolta Maxxum" 80007. Be- 
cause both rider and camera 
rose to the challenge. 

Here, Maxxum's Predictive 
Autofocus anticipates the horse's 
charge for exact focus in a split 
second, While our Sports Action 
Card, one of 14 unique, com- ¥ 
puter-like Creative Expansion di 
Cards, automatically pre-pro- £ 
grams Maxxum to take advan- 
tage of its unsurpassed shutter ef é ef 
speed. Freezing every detail, 
even at the pace of a wire-to-wire 
winner. 


t 

Maxxum, the world’s most 7 
comprehensive autofocus sys) 
tem, offers more than 30 lenses | 
to help unleash your creativity as a 


never before. 
The possibilities are as limit- 
less as your imagination. 


®Shepping and handling $4.95, For details or product infor: 
mation. see your Minolta dealer or write: Minolta Corpora: 
tron, 101 Withams Dr, Ramsey, NJ 07446. in Canada: 
Minolta Canada, inc . Ontario. 
Look for Minolta’s USA 2-year camera/5-year lens limited 
warranty cards in your package. © 1990 Minolta 
Corporation. 





f 


| “Free Series / videos. 
See your Minolta dealer. 
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ONLY FROM THE MIND O 
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THEY USED TO 
CALL HER SLOW. 


There are those who thought 
Melissa Stingley, a person with 
mental retardation, could never 
develop the skills necessary for 
cycle racing. They don't think 
that anymore. And at the 199] 
International Special Olympics 
Games, Melissa will change 
more people's 
199] 


misconceptions 

worldwide. To | ; 

contribute or to international 
SPECIAL 
DWYMPIGS 
h \ 


learn more, write: 
1991 Games, PO. 
Box 1991, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 
55459-1991. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SAINT PAUL 
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director Danny Welch, “especially among 
white males vying for jobs they didn’t use 


| to have to compete for.” 


Psychologists say economic losses are 
no different from other kinds of losses. 
Homeowners have more than capital tied 
up in their homes; when their assets de- 
cline in a real estate slump, so does their 
sense of self-worth. People who have lost 
their jobs experience anger, denial and a 
need to grieve, just as they would if they 
had lost a loved one. This is especially true 
of the solid, stable employee who has 


| worked in one place for many years. “That 








person has a mental contract,” says Maury 
Elvekrog, a management psychologist in 
Birmingham, Mich, “Even though no one 
told him that he would be taken care of, 
that’s what he expected.” 

The emotional effects can spill over to 
all parts of a person's life. In times of crisis, 
says Columbia’s Gorman, someone who 
tends toward pessimism will not worry 
about just the economy but will also fret 
about getting sick or wonder whether war 
will break out in the Middle East. Barbara 
McCuen at the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha warns that there may be psycholog- 
ical fallout for the family. “The tensions 
come out at home,” she says. “A five-year- 
old may not understand why there won't be 
a big Christmas.” 


ttitude more than actual events deter- 

mines how individuals respond to a fi- 
nancial setback. Joseph Cassius, a clinical 
psychologist from Memphis, catalogs peo- 
ple’s reactions according to their personal- 
ity type. A person whose early family life 
was marked by chaotic dislocations such as 
divorce, he says, will see a recession as a cat- 
astrophic event that could destroy him. In- 
dividuals with dependent personalities who 
lose their jobs may feel abandoned and 
show their frustration by, for instance, vot- 
ing against the party in power. Those who 
usually feel in control of every situation may 
be especially stunned by unexpected eco- 
nomic setbacks. “The perfectionist will 
think all his achievements have been to no 
avail,” says Cassius. “The masochist, by con- 
trast, will now be happy again.” 

Some people are calling the current 
slump the yuppie recession because invest- 
ment bankers were among the first to lose 
their jobs. Psychiatrists report that Wall 
Street patients feel guilty about the easy 
money they made in the booming 1980s and 
are convinced they are being punished for 


| earlier good fortune. These people are busy 


lowering their financial sights, and as the 
downturn rolls across the U.S., the rest of 
the country may have to do the same. That 





is just what the economists fear. The trouble | 


with recessionary psychology, they say, is 
that deflated expectations become self-ful- 
filling prophecies, for both the individual 
and the economy asa whole. —Reported by 
Kathleen Brady/New York 
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| Visit the Colibri LeGrand 


dealer nearest you today. 


Marrow 

J. Martin Jewelers 

Newnan 

R. S. Mann Jewelers 

Riverdale 

Tara Gold & Diamond 

Savannah 

Anderson & Sons 
Sensations 

Total Office Products 

Stone Mountain 

A & J Jewelers 

TW Gold & Gem 

Thomasville 

Lewis Jewelers 

Union City 

Bentley's Luggage 

Winder 

Trading Post 

TENNESSEE 


Antioch 
Nashville Trunk & Bag 


: 


Brentwood Jewelry 
Regen Jewelers 


Chattanooga 
London's Jewelers 








Affordable luxury is 

what Colibri’s Le Grand 
is all about. These classic 
writing instruments are 
brilliantly lacquered on 
solid brass and perfectly 
balanced for writing ease. 
A special feature of Le 
Grand is how beautifully 
it engraves, making it a 
personalized gift cher- 
ished for a lifetime. Avail- 
able in ball point, fountain 
pen and .5mm pencil, all 
Colibri Le Grand writing 
instruments are backed 
by a limited lifetime 
warranty. 

So if you want to make a 


lasting impression with a 


gift that looks and writes 


like a million, choose 


Colibri Le Grand. 


! 
® 


LE GRAND 
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Watch For It 
in The 
December 10th 
Issue of 
Time Magazine. 


Find out 
what they 
really 


want 
this holiday. 
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No Liberals Need Apply Here 


In monthly meetings and a just-published anthology, the the Vile 
Body’s young conservatives take the measure of yuppiedom 


By JOHN ELSON 


o anyone who has seen the mini-hit 

film Metropolitan, the setting will be 
instantly familiar. This large, chastely fur- 
nished library, in a town house on Manhat- 
tan’s Upper East Side, was where the cal- 
low preppies of “Sally Fowler's rat pack” 
were filmed during their postdance gab- 
fests. On a Wednesday evening the place is 
filled with grownup baby boomers, many of 


——y | 








Teachout and Johnston, seated center, with some of their Vile Body friends 





an author much admired by many Vile 
Body regulars. Says Terry Teachout, 34, 
who writes editorials for the New York 
Daily News: “Waugh was effective in im- 
posing himself on a hostile ethos—very 
much of an in-your-face attitude.” 

The Vile Body is largely the creation of 
Teachout, a Missouri-born polymath who 
plays jazz piano, reviews records and bal- 
let, and is gearing up to write a biography 
of H.L. Mencken. When he moved to New 


Exchanging ideas and witticisms in a room with a viewpoint 


them huddled at a small bar near the door. 
But the talk, for the most part, isn’t about 
Hamptons and debentures. A petite blond 
writer in an electric red dress speculates 
for a guest about what might happen at Na- 
tional Review now that Bill Buckley has re- 
tired. A tweedy editor of the critical 
monthly New Criterion has some delicious 
gossip about faculty problems at Duke. A 
lanky novelist asks if anyone else plans to 
catch the lecture on Catholic philosopher 
Jacques Maritain at the Opus Dei center 
next door. 

Welcome to the Vile Body, an informal 
collective of youngish (25 to 40) conserva- 
tive and libertarian intellectuals; liberals 
need not apply. Anywhere from 20 to 60 or 
more of these best and rightest meet for 
cocktails once a month at the Manhattan 
Institute, a conservative think tank, to 
schmooze, network and, above all, ex- 
change ideas and witticisms. The name of 
the group, proposed by Metropolitan's 
writer-director Whit Stillman, echoes the 
title of a brittle comedy by Evelyn Waugh, 
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York from the Midwest three years ago, 
Teachout was dismayed to discover that 
the city was, as he puts it, “hostile to civi- 
lized friendship.” There was little opportu- 
nity for people of his age and ideology to 
coalesce for intellectual sustenance. “Con- 
servatives and libertarians exist in an ad- 
versary culture,” he explains. “You need a 
community where you don’t have to be ar- 
guing first causes all the time.” Teachout 
and George Sim Johnston, 38, who has quit 
investment banking to be a writer full time, 
decided to set up a kind of salon, in the Eu- 
ropean sense, where they could meet with 
like-minded friends on a regular basis 

The Vile Body has no dues and no 
agenda, and it does more than just pro- 
mote chat and nurture. Views and atti- 
tudes of 15 of its adherents are on display 
in a new anthology of essays called Beyond 
the Boom (Poseidon Press; $18.95), edited 
by Teachout and with a sprightly introduc- 
tion by Tom Wolfe. The book is not so 
much a group manifesto as what Teachout 
calls a “core sample” of opinions by these 





Americans produce over 150 million tons of will help establish scholarships to guarantee 
garbage every year. We recycle only 10% of it. To environmental action all across America. It will 
prevent America from getting trashed, we need to also help prevent us from becoming the first great 
educate community leaders and elected officials about _ civilization to be buried alive. Send your donation 
the benefits of recycling. That’s where you can help. to: The Environmental Challenge Fund, Radio City 
Your donation to The Environmental Challenge Fund — Station, Box 1138, New York, NY 10101-1138. 


DON’T WASTE ANOTHER DAY. RECYCLE. 


This advertisement was prepared for the TIME Environmental Challenge as a public service by J. Walter Thompson/Detroit. Louie PsihoyoMatrix 








The Veal Truth 


“Milk-fed” veal is obtained by making a calf anemic. The calf is 
not fed mother’s milk—nor is he allowed solid food. Instead, he’s 
fed a liquid mixture laced with antibiotics. 


His entire life is spent 
chained in a crate. 


Hour after hour. 
Day after day. 
Month after month. 


The day he is unchained 
—is the day 
he is slaughtered. 


Not a pretty sight. 


Nor are industry’s efforts 


to hide these facts. 
Re-Vealing the Facts 


The Humane Farming Association (HFA) is leading a national 


campaign against the misuse of antibiotics and the mistreatment 
of calves within the veal industry. 


America is responding. Countless restaurants and supermarkets 
have turned away from anemic veal. Legislation to outlaw veal 
industry abuses has been introduced in Congress and state 
legislatures. Most significantly, the USDA reports that veal 
consumption is plummeting at an annual rate of 15%. 


HFA’s campaign is based on a simple strategy: Tell the truth. 
And tell it with enough clarity that the facts speak for themselves. 


Some industry groups attempt to silence consumer advocates by 
pressuring the media to refuse ads exposing veal industry abuses. 


Fortunately, we live in a nation that values freedom of speech. 
America’s newspapers, magazines, radio, and television stations 
have steadfastly refused to bow to industry’s calls for censorship. 


At HFA, we reaffirm our commitment to stop factory farms from 
misusing chemicals, abusing farm animals, and destroying 
America’s family farms. 


Please join us. 





Address 





City/State/Zip 





THE HUMANE FARMING ASSOCIATION 
1550 California Street ¢ Suite A * San Francisco, CA 94109 
All contributions are tax-deductible. 
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right-of-center urban yuppies. Beyond the 
Boom’s contributors can boast of having 
14 books produced or in the works. 

As journalists, they tend to preach to 
true believers: their names can be found on 
the mastheads and in the bylines of such 
periodicals as Commentary, National Re- 
view, the American Spectator, the Wall 
Street Journal, the New Criterion and NY: 
The City Journal, a new quarterly of urban 
affairs. “We're not a unified sect,” insists 
Teachout, adding that they do have one 
tenet in common: “The political and intel- 
lectual legacies of our older brothers and 
sisters, the baby boomers of the "60s, were 
a flop, a failure, a disaster.” He sums up 
those legacies as “stale "60s romanticism, 
wan "70s disillusion, tedious ’80s whining.” 


he essays in Beyond the Boom vary 

considerably in quality. By far the live- 
liest is David Brooks’ “Portrait of a Wash- 
ington Policy Wonk,” a dead-on, deadpan 
satire about how legislative aides and assis- 
tants to Cabinet secretaries can rise above 
their lowly station. Johnston, in “Break 
Glass in Case of Emergency,” effectively 
skewers yuppiedom’s jejune New Age spir- 
ituality. And Teachout, in “A Farewell to 
Politics,” argues plausibly that the great 
ideological battles of the 90s will be fought 
over culture, a word he defines broadly 
enough to include abortion; family policy; 
and “sensitivity fascism” in American aca- 
demia (which he describes elsewhere in the 
book as “a thoroughly uncongenial intel- 
lectual retirement home for tenured radi- 
cals of the ’60s”). 

As that lofty jape suggests, Beyond the 
Boom'’s writers are not above a few slap 
shots and kidney punches. The anthology’s 
contributors, for the most part, are strong- 
er on aphorism and assertion than on anal- 
ysis. They also indulge in an awful lot of na- 
vel gazing, often in a tone of self-satisfied 
righteousness; witness Dana Mack’s ac- 
count of being brave and lonely as a stu- 
dent at San Francisco’s Lowell High 
School. The book's two essays on film, by 
Bruce Bawer and John Podhoretz, seem 
tendentious and repetitive. 

Teachout frowns at the charge of smug- 
ness. “We would agree that we’re all more 
or less on the side of the angels,” he says. 
“We all took a deep breath when the Ber- 
lin Wall fell. But then we turned to other 
things.” Among them is whether the Vile 
Body has any future in a city teetering on 
the brink of terminal decay. It’s not a pros- 
pect that cheers the salon regulars. New 
York may be a city under enemy (read: 
tired old liberal) aegis. But it is also the 
center of a vernacular culture that makes 
the U.S., in Johnston’s sardonic phrase, 
“the most amusing place to live in the his- 
tory of the planet.” And there is no doubt 
in the minds of Johnston and his friends 
what room offers the best view, if only once 
a month. 2 
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Twoways to 
plant a tree 


for Global ReLeat 


Now there are two ways you can plant a tree for Global 
ReLeaf. You can dig in and do it yourself. Or, you can pick up the 
phone and dial 1-900-420-4545. 
You see, trees play a critical role in the kind of world we 
live in and the kind of future we leave behind. That's why we've 
made it easy for you to make a difference. When you call our 
special Action Line, the $5.00 charge actually pays for planting a 
tree while supporting Global ReLeaf action across the country. 
And, we'll also rush you detailed information on Global ReLeaf. 
So pick up the phone and start planting. Earth needs all the trees 
you can plant. And that’s why we need you. 


1-900-420-4545 


CIS DAL 


REDLEAE . 


A program of The American Forestry Association 
Citizens caring for trees & forests since 1875 P.O. Box 2000, Washington, DC 20013 
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‘Unmasked 


THE TRIAL OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
by Tom Teicholz 

St. Martin’s Press; 354 pages 
$22.95 


wo questions haunt the case of John 
Demjanjuk. Is he really “Ivan the Ter- 
rible,” operator of the gas chambers at the 
Treblinka death camp in Poland during 
| 1942-43? And if so, how is it that a retired 
Cleveland autoworker with a spotless rec- 
ord as a churchgoing citizen and loving 
family man was also capable of murdering 
hundreds of thousands of Jews, stabbing 
and mutilating his victims even as he 
marched them to their deaths? 

Author Tom Teicholz, a New York 
City attorney who quit his job to attend 
Demjanjuk’s 17-month-long trial, con- 
fines himself to the first question, offering 
a compelling account of the evidence and 
courtroom drama that led to Demjan- 
juk’s death sentence 
in 1988 by an Israeli ¢ 
court. Stripped of his 
U.S. citizenship in 
1981 for lying about 
his past, the Ukraini- 
an-born Demjanjuk 

| was extradited in 
1986, becoming the 
first Nazi war crimi- 
nal to be tried in 
Israel since Adolf 
Eichmann was con- 
victed in 1961 and hanged in 1962. 
The accusations, based on the testimo- 
ny of five survivors of Treblinka, etch a 
ghastly portrait of one of the bloodier 
| cogs in the Nazi machinery: a man who 
forced Jewish laborers to have sex with 
corpses and relished the cries of his vic- 
tims as they were stabbed, 
gassed. Of the 870,000 Jews transported 
to the camp, fewer than 50 are believed to 
have survived. 

The trial centered on the accuracy of 
those memories—more than four decades 
later—as well as the validity of a German- 
issued identity card supplied by the Soviet 
Union. Though Teicholz persuasively un- 
ravels Demjanjuk’s alibi (he claims he was 
a German prisoner of war at the time), the 
author handles the task a bit too eagerly, 
often telling the reader what to make of 
the evidence, which piles up “like the 


AVID RUBINGER 


Demijanjuk 








shot and | 


corpses in the pit.” In fact, some observers | 


express lingering doubts about whether 
Demjanjuk was really Ivan the Terrible. 

Teicholz wisely refrains from leading his 

own tour into the dark terrain of Demjan- 

juk’s mind. “Demjanjuk had given abstract 

evil a human face,” he writes. Only Demjan- 

juk’s victims can describe what it looked like 

| when the mask was removed. —By Jon D. Hull 





Our Unique Computer Network 
Takes The id Out Of Paperwork. 





Paper. Paper. Paper. One of 
the plagues of dealing with the 
insurance industry. No more. 
Now we're introducing Mutual of 
America’s HotLine,—a unique 
computer network that clears off 
desks and gives clients immediate 
access to our main frame and the 
Vital information they need. They 
just punch a few buttons and the 
information they were looking for 
pops on the screen. And these 
computers are more than a one- 
way street. Clients can talk back — 


rn 





update plan records, change the 
billing statement, enroll new par- 
ticipants — all activities that would 
have added to the great paper 
mountain in the past. As the 
system develops, it will do more 
and more, and soon help clients 
speed claim payments and prepare 
benefit estimates. There is no end 
of wonders yet to come. 

Like to know more about 
Mutual of America and its family of 
companies? Contact us at Mutual 
of America, 666 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 10103. William J. Flynn, 
Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer. 
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Hot Red 


THE MAN WHO CHANGED THE 
WORLD: THE LIVES OF MIKHAIL S. 
GORBACHEV 
by Gail Sheehy 
HarperCollins; 416 pages; $22.95 
f it is not an old Russian proverb, it 
should be: When skating on thin ice, 
move quickly. Like Gail Sheehy, who has 
learned some fast footwork and slick ma- 
neuvers during her career as a New Jour- 
nalist and pop psychologist. Her biography 





of the Soviet leader marks Sheehy’s debut | 


as a pop political scientist. 

Shechy has the sort of drive and self- 
confidence that must have impressed her 
gloomy Soviet hosts. Like a laptop Barbara 
Walters, she attempts to bag “top” offi- 
cials, those with “ultimate power.” But the 
Big Guy won't show, and the Kremlin’s 
First Lady, says Sheehy, “has never con- 
sented to an interview.” 

This statement is followed by a thor- 
ough clawing. Raisa Gorbachev is “a cul- 
tural and intellectual snob.” She is tactless 
abroad and a hypo- 
crite at home. “De- 
spite all her moralis- 
tic lectures,” writes 
Sheehy, ‘‘Raisa is 
known for doing very 
little to alleviate 
the cruel conditions 
that dictate the 
lives of most of her 
countrywomen.” 

Gorbachev comes 
across as a brilliant bumpkin from cossack 
country who could not have made it with- 
out Raisa, a doctor of Marxist theory and, 
in the Sheehy version, the real “prophet of 
perestroika.” How two devout party mem- 
bers could have climbed to the top of the 
Communist apparatus while nurturing he- 
retical ideas is the subject that gives the au- 
thor her central thesis of how Gorbachev 
operates. 

He is, like Soviet leaders before him, a 
master of doublethink. Sheehy eventually 
turns this standard Orwellian idea into 
what she calls her own “shattering insight 
... There is no bottom line to the Soviet so- 
cialist ideal—it’s a snake pit of hypocrisy.” 

If the scales do not exactly fall from the 
reader's eyes, it is because Sheehy does lit- 
tle to distinguish between what is banal 
and what is distinctive in her findings and 
her arguments. There are also problems 
that undermine reader confidence. Early 
on Sheehy writes, “Did Gorbachev change 
the world or did the world change him? | 
took as my premise the second interpreta- 
tion.” So how come the title of her breath- 
less book is The Man Who Changed the 
World? —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Kuwait Airways takes great pride and 
pleasure in announcing the resumption of 
its services to travellers. 

We are determined to keep the flag of 
Kuwait flying throughout the world as it 
does in all our hearts. 

We've taken to the skies a new route 
network. It’s a symbol of the perseverance 
of Kuwait. 
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Fans, You Know It’s True 








—— Music 





Milli Vanilli lose a Grammy for not singing, but have lots to say 


ta ere’s an idea: give the @ 
withdrawn Grammy to © 
Arsenio Hall. He started all 
this. “We were tired of being 
made fun of by Arsenio Hall,’ 
said Rob Pilatus, 25, at a 
rowdy press conference in 
Los Angeles last week. Pilatus, 
one half of Milli Vanilli, was 
struggling to explain how the 
duo’s yearnings for legitimacy 
had provoked their German 
record producer, Frank Farian, 
into confirming what had long 
been show-biz rumor: that Pi- 
latus and Fab Morvan, 25, were 
in fact techno-puppets, fronts 
for a studio-manufactured 
sound that sold 10 million 
copies of the album Girl You 
Know It’s True, on which they never sang. 

Producer Farian was using the same 
studio singers—Charles Shaw, Johnny Da- 
vis and Brad Howell, the latter two of 
whom are credited with background vocals 
on Girl—to make the new Milli Vanilli al- 
bum, due out in January, and Rob and Fab 
were having none of it. After all, as far as 
the public was concerned, they were Milli 
Vanilli: they were the ones who went on 
tour and shook their booties; they were the 
ones who accepted the Grammy last year 
for Best New Artist. They demanded to 
sing for themselves. When the producer re- 
mained adamant, they fired him, he issued 
the now notorious announcement, and the 
National Academy of Recording Arts and 
Sciences withdrew the Grammy. 


“We just wanted to live life the American way, 





At last week's press conference: something 4 out of an mtv Oliver Twist | 
" said Pilatus. 


How did the pair get into this charade 
in the first place? It was, according to the 
boys, something out of an MTV Oliver 
Twist—“a pact with the devil,” Pilatus ex- 
plained. He and Morvan were living a mar- 
ginal life in a Munich housing project 
when, in 1988, Farian offered each of them 
$4,000 (plus subsequent royalties) to be 
seen but not heard as Milli Vanilli. “We 
just hope [our fans] understand that we 
were young, that we just wanted to live life 
the American way,” said Pilatus. Some 
fans don’t seem all that sympathetic. Two 
have filed lawsuits on behalf of deceived 
record buyers. The boys say Arista presi- 
dent Clive Davis knew they didn’t sing on 
the album; Arista heatedly denies it. 

At the press conference, skeptical re- 





BORN. To Patti LuPone, 41, singer and ac- 
tress who plays the plucky mother in the 
television series Life Goes On, and her hus- 
band Matt Johnston, a cameraman: their 
first child, a son; in Los Angeles. Name: 
Joshua Luke. Weight: 8 Ibs. 11 02. 


SEEKING DIVORCE. Bill Wyman, 54, bassist 
for the Rolling Stones; and Mandy Smith, 
20, fashion model and singer. The couple 
reached an agreement to dissolve their 18- 


month-old marriage. Wyman had been 
dating Smith since she was 13. 
DISMISSED. Criminal charges of child 


abuse against rock-'n’-roller Chuck Berry, 
64; by a St. Charles County, Mo., prosecut- 
ing attorney. Berry was charged last July 
with filming underage youths for sexual 
gratification and with possession of mari- 





juana. The charges were dismissed in ex- 
change for Berry's dropping of a charge of 
prosecutorial misconduct. 


HOSPITALIZED. Barney Frank, 50. pugna- | 

cious Democratic member of the House of 
Representatives from Massachusetts; for a 
mild heart attack; in Boston. Frank was 
stricken while exercising at a Boston gym. 
Last July, Frank's House colleagues repri- 
manded him for improperly intervening 
with parole officers on behalf of Steve Go- 
bie, a felon on probation, and for using his 
office to fix Gobie’s parking tickets. 


DIED. Jean-Pierre Bosze, 13, a leukemia 
victim whose father Tamas Bosze lost a 
court battle to get him a pote ntially lifesav- 
ing bone-marrow transplant from his half 
brother or half sister, who are twins: in 
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porters received video and audio tapes of 
Pilatus and Morvan demonstrating their 
own singing, then goaded the duo into a 
15-second version of Girl You Know It’s 
The performance, with their trade- 
mark dreadlocks shaking, only 
proved once more that looking 
good was what they did best. 

In fact, in this age of video- 
driven, computer-written pop, 
you need a superstar to sell a 
song. Using studio personnel to 
supplement and even define a 
group sound is not an unheard- 
of practice in rock: Remember 
Phil Spector's use of other sing- 
ers under the name of the Crys- 
tals, or Brian Wilson's hours in 
the studio concocting Beach 
Boys tracks? The new wrinkle is 
that the people who provide the 
sounds may not be exactly . 
well, charismatic on camera. 
Today’s concert audiences 
want to see re-creations of vid- 
eos, and that often demands in- 
tricate, high-energy choreography of & 
kind that makes live vocalizing extremely 
difficult. Madonna, Janet Jackson and the 
New Kids on the Block have all resorted to 
some lip-syncing in their recent shows to 
see them through the rigors of dancing 
They have never, though, used surrogates 
for the sound that bears their name. 

The Millis’ sound, of course, was com- 
mercial enough, but it never rated high on 
the soul meter, no matter who was actually 
doing the singing. The whole controversy, 
in fact, is juicier than any of the duo’s mu- 
sic. One thing can be said with certainty of 
the Millis: nothing so became their leaving 
like the life of it. —ByJay Cocks. Reported by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York and Patrick E. Cole/ 
Los Angeles 
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Park Ridge, Ill. The twins’ mother, who 
gave birth to them almost four years ago 
after having an affair with Tamas Bosze, 
refused to let them undergo tests to deter- 
mine whether they were suitable bone- 
marrow donors. Last September a county 
circuit judge ruled that it would be an inva- 
sion of the children’s privacy to force them 
to submit to such tests. 


DIED. Roald Dahl, 74, author of lightheart- 
ed stories for children (James and the Giant 
each, Charlie and the Chocolate Factory) 
and morbidly wicked tales for adults 
(Someone Like You, Kiss Kiss); in Oxford, 
England. Dahl claimed to have entered 
into a conspiracy with children against 
adults. “It’s the path to their affections,” 
he said. “Parents and schoolteachers are 
the enemy.” 
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— Art 














The Great Massacre of 1990 


| | As auction prices plunge, overhyped contemporary works are hit the hardest 








By ROBERT HUGHES 


1 he Great Auction Wave in contem- 
porary art, which rose amid the fi- 
nancial euphoria of 1982 and crest- 
ed in late 1989, is now over, vanished into 
the sand. Just as one of its signs was the 
auction-room applause that greeted some 
new price level—$17 million for a Jasper 





Johns, $20.7 million for a De Kooning—so 
its end was marked by another kind of 
applause. 


It came on the evening of Tuesday, 
Nov. 6, at a sale at Sotheby's in New York 
City. Anh in a Spanish Landscape, a large 
1988 image done in broken plates by the 
Meatball Hero of the epoch, Julian Schna- 
bel, was hoisted onto the auction block. It 
had been bought in London for $225,000 in 
1989 by a Canadian speculator with Hong 
Kong money. Then the owner consigned it 
for sale to a New York gallery, where it 
hung for some wecks with a price tag of 
$650,000 on it. No takers. Feeling the 
pinch, the owner sent it to Sotheby's, which 
| put what it took to be a conservative esti- 
mate on it: $350,000 to $450,000, But now, 


not a paddle moved. After some moments | 


of embarrassment, John Marion, chairman 
of Sotheby's North America, who had been 
working the room all evening like a para- 
medic trying to revive an Egyptian mum- 
my, hammered the work down, unsold, at 
$210,000. At which point a couple of iro- 
nists in the room had the indelicacy to clap. 

Some 56% of the art in the Sotheby's 
auction failed to find a buyer, despite the 
house’s pre-sale efforts to get sellers to 
lower their reserves. The “star” offering, 
Robert Rauschenberg’s Third Time Paint- 
ing, 1961, sold for $3.08 million after its low 
estimate had been reduced by $1 million 
on the eve of the sale, to a range of $3 mil- 
lion to $4 million. 

Few pictures except a Sean Scully, a 
Brice Marden, two Dubuffets and the 
Rauschenberg reached or exceeded their 
low estimates, and most were well below 
them. A Rothko work estimated at $1.8 
million to $2.2 million was unsold at $1.25 
million. Nothing by Andy Warhol sold that 
night. Younger artists whose star had risen 
in the ’80s did no better. An Eric Fischl, 
Northen Girl, estimated at $450,000 to 
$600,000, went begging at $300,000. 

The following night at Christic’s was a 
slight improvement, because the estimates 
were more realistic and the works them- 
selves somewhat better. Nevertheless, 48% 


of the works failed to sell. The auction had | 





















The Van Gogh set an 
all-time record for a 
drawing, and the 
Constable made an 
exceptional price. On 
the other hand, the De 
Kooning might have 
been a $15 million 
painting a year ago; but 
at least it offset the 
failure of other De 
Koonings in the same 
sale to find any buyers 
atall. 


one very fine De Kooning, July, 1956, 
which sold for $8.8 million against the esti- 
mates of $5 million to $7 million. It might 
have been a $15 million painting a year ago, 
but at least its price offset the fact that none 
of the other De Koonings in the sale—all 
later or inferior works—found buyers. Phil- 
ip Guston’s Summer, 1954, joined the De 
Kooning as one of the few paintings to ex- 
ceed its high estimate—$1.1 million, 
against estimates of $500,000 to $700,000. 
But again, nothing by Warhol sold, and 
Minimal art did badly across the board. 
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De Kooning, July, 1956: $8.8 million 


the fall 1990 sales were a massacre. Scared by 
the descent of the Nikkei stock index, the 
Japanese —who in 1988 accounted for more 
than half the total recorded sales volume of 
all art bought at auction worldwide—bid 
sluggishly or sat on their hands. The Japa- 
nese buyers did not even come out for a Van 
Gogh still life that was expected to make $12 
million to $16 million at Christie’s Impres- 


sionistand modern sale twoweeks ago. It too 


was bought in, at $9.5 million. However, a 
fine Van Gogh ink sketch was bought by a 
New York dealer for $8.4 million, the highest 
price ever paid at auction for a drawing. 
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For the contemporary art market, then, 
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[ 
auction-house techniques. Sotheby's all 
but ceased lending money to buyers after it 
was so badly burned by Alan Bond’s de- 
fault on Van Gogh’s /rises, bought but not 
paid for in 1987 for $53.9 million with the 
help of a $27 million loan from the auction 
house. But this fall’s victim has been the 
equally controversial system of guarantees, 

| a product of the fierce competition be- 






Sotheby's chairman Marion presiding at the contemporary sale 


Warhol, Self-Portrait 


tween Sotheby’s and Christie’s, whereby 
the auction house contracts to pay the sell- 
er a given price for artworks—whatever 
the outcome of the sale—in order to win 
the right to sell them. Sotheby’s became 
the unwilling owner of 13 of 35 guaranteed 
paintings from the estate of Henry Ford II 
that failed to find buyers at a collective es- 
timate of $23 million to $30 million. Wall 
Street has reflected the art market jitters: 
for some months now, Sotheby's stock, 
which was trading at about $35 in October 
1989, has hovered around $10. 

Auction spokesmen put what spin they 





_ 


Overall, the sales cast further doubt on | could on it all, speaking of increased selec- 


tivity, a healthy trimming of the market, and 
how first-rate things would continue to get 
first-rate prices. (That an exceptional paint- 
ing could still make an exceptional price was 
in fact confirmed earlier this month at Soth- 
eby’s in London when a great Constable 
landscape, The Lock, 1824, was bought by 
Baron Thyssen for $21.1 million.) Michael 
Findlay, head of Christie’s Impressionist 
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In addition to the 
Warhol, around half the 
8 contemporary works 


N 


offered in the fall 
auctions went begging. 
A Julian Schnabel got no 
bids and was hammered 
down embarrassingly 
below its estimate. The 
modernist icon Mark 
Rothko and a younger 
star of the '80s, Eric 
Fisch, also fell short. 
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and modern art sales, called the market a 
“roller coaster” —inexactly, since roller 
coasters go up and down but always finish at 
the level where they started. The next big 
sales, in the spring, may or may not bring a 
second dramatic plunge. But they will al- 
most certainly see more deflation in the 
contemporary market, which even the most 
purblind bulls now perceive as overrated 
and overpriced 

What happened? Luxury spending is 
the first thing to fail when the oxygen goes 
out of the economy; art is the canary in the 
mine shaft. But behind that lies something 
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more basic. The art market is inherently 
volatile because, unlike other markets, it is 
tied to no intrinsic value. The price of art is 
determined purely and solely by desire. 
The art prices of the "*80s—from $231,000 
for a work by graffitist Keith Haring a year 
ago to the $82.5 million a Japanese busi- 
nessman splurged on Van Gogh’s Portrait 
of Dr. Gachet \ast spring—struck many 
people as crazy because they were fetish- 
ism, the greed of punters and the vanity of 
competing buyers run amuck. One jump in 
price was supposed, by some magnetic im- 
pulse, to guarantee the next. The art mar- 
ket in the ’80s parodied the belief rampant 
in the wider economy that a speculative 
binge could last forever. It was a bubble, 
Sustained by dealers’ pressure, ratified and 
manipulated by public bidding. Auctions 
supplicd the “objective” basis for hype. 


ot anymore. Contemporary art will 

keep coming to auction; that is 

guaranteed, if only because more 
art speculators will be forced to sell as the 
larger economic gloom deepens and the 
banks close in. But the vista of unsold pic- 
tures with lower prices will crimp the flow of 
top-quality work. The boom shook a lot of 
first-class art back into circulation, along 
with masses of lesser stuff, all of which was 
snapped up. When buyers get more cau- 
tious, so do sellers, and circulation grinds 
down. This affects private dealers as well as 
auction houses: the same tidal flow that lift- 
ed all boats in the ’80s is now dropping them 
in the "90s. In particular, it will be more dif- 
ficult for dealers to “defend” the prices of 
their living artists by bidding them up. The 
latest auction results suggest that some of 
them have already stopped doing so. 

Still, the signs suggest that the misfor- 
tunes of the auction houses must inevitably 
benefit private dealers. No seller wants to 
see his picture do badly in public. Private 
dealing is discreet, and prices can be quict- 
ly negotiated. Hence, in times of recession, 
works of art go to the private trade that 
would automatically have been consigned 
to auction when the boom was on. 

Because contemporary art was the most 
inflated area of speculation, one may as- 
sume that for certain artists of the ’80s, no 
bottom is yet in sight. But anyone who 
thinks the market decline will instantly pro- 
duce saner relations between art and the 
public ought to think again. In the short run, 
the more likely result will be that works of 
art, their meanings already distorted by the 
strain of acting as big-ticket investment 
commodities, must now suffer the further 
ignominy of being viewed as failed bullion 
In the long run, in art as in nature, the fittest 
will survive. Meanwhile, one can only hold 
on to one’s hat and remember the Dutch tu- 
lip mania of the 17th century, when men bet 
their farms and fortunes on a single bulb. 
That market blew up; yet, curiously enough, 
the tulips themselves continued to be as 
beautiful at a few stivers as they had been at 
a hundred guilders. a 
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Essay 
Lance Morrow 


Kidnapping the Brainchildren 


A story that haunts me: 

The book critic for a newspaper plagiarized an old essay 
of mine. Someone sent the thing to me. There on the page, un- 
der another man’s name, my words had taken up a new life— 
clause upon clause, whole paragraphs transplanted. My 
phrases ambled along dressed in the same meanings. The lan- 
guage gesticulated as before. It argued and whistled and 
waved to friends. It acted very much at home. My sentences 
had gone over into a parallel universe, which was another writ- 
er’s work. The words mocked me across the distance, like an 
ex-wife who shows up years later looking much the same but 
married to a gangster. The thoughts were mine, all right. But 
they were tricked up as another man’s inner life, a stranger's. 

Coming upon my own words, now alienated, | was amused, 
amazed, flattered, outraged, spooked—and in a moment, sim- 
ply pained: I learned that after the article was published, the 
plagiarist had been found out, by someone else, not me, and 
had committed suicide. 

I do not know what to make of his death, or of my bizarre 
and passive implication in 
it: the man died of the 
words that he stole from 
me, or he died of shame. 
Or something more com- 
plex; I cannot say. Maybe 
he killed himself for other 
reasons entirely. But his 
death has a sad phospho- 
rescence in my mind. 

Strange: we know that 
plagiarism may be fatal to 
reputation. But it is sel- 
dom so savage that it actu- 
ally kills the writer. Plagia- 
rism is usually too squalid 
and minor to take a part in 
tragedy; maybe that was 
the suicide’s true shame, the grubbiness. Plagiarism proclaims 
no majestic flaw of character but a trait, pathetic, that makes 
you turn aside in embarrassment. It belongs to the same run- 
down neighborhood as obscene phone calls or shoplifting. 

That is why it is hard to make sense of the information that 
Martin Luther King Jr. was guilty of plagiarism a number of 
times in the course of his academic career. How could it be 
that King, with his extraordinary moral intelligence, the man 
who sought the transformation of the American soul at the 
level of its deepest wrong (race), could commit that trashy of- 
fense, not once but many times? 

Character is unexpected mystery. King wrote his doctoral 
dissertation about the theologians Henry Nelson Wieman and 
Paul Tillich and plagiarized passages from an carlier student's 
dissertation. Tillich, one of the great theologians of the 20th 
century, also had secrets, including a taste for pornography 
and many women not his wife. 

I believe in the Moping Dog doctrine. Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son wrote about the inconsistencies of human behavior: “It 
seems as if heaven had sent its insane angels into our world as 
to an asylum, and here they will break out in their native music 
and utter at intervals the words they have heard in heaven; 
then the mad fit returns and they mope and wallow like dogs.” 

Part of the mystery is that King had no need to plagiarize. 





He dealt himself a gratuitous wound. And what he lifted from 
others, or failed to attribute, tended to be pedestrian—a mop- 
ing prose. 

Plagiarism at least proclaims that some written words are 
valuable enough to steal. If the language is magnificent, the 
sin is comprehensible: the plagiarist could not resist. But what 
if the borrowed stuff is a flat, lifeless mess—the road kill of 
passing ideas? In that case there is less risk, but surely no joy at 
all. (Does the plagiarist ever feel joy?) Safer to steal the duller 
stones. None but the dreariest specialists will remember them 
or sift for them in the muck. 

The Commandments warn against stealing, against bear- 
ing false witness, against coveting. Plagiarius is kidnapper in 
Latin. The plagiarist snatches the writer's brainchildren, 
pieces of his soul. Plagiarism gives off a shabby metaphysic. 
Delaware’s Senator Joseph Biden, during the 1988 presiden- 
tial primaries, expanded the conceptual frontier by appropri- 
ating not just the language of British Labour Party leader Neil 
Kinnock but also of his poignant Welsh coal-mining ancestors. 
Biden transplanted the 
mythic forebears to north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. He 
conjured them coming up 
out of the mines to play 
football. “They read poet- 
ry and wrote poetry and 
taught me how to sing 
verse.” A fascinating ave- 
nue: the romantic plagia- 
rist reinvented himself and 
his heritage entirely. He 
jumped out of his own skin 
and evicted his ancestors 
from theirs as well. 

Why plagiarize? Out of 
some clammy hope for 
fame, for a grade, for a for- 
lorn fix of approbation. Out of dread of a deadline, or out of 
sheer neurotic compulsion. Plagiarism is a specialized mys- 
tery. Or the mystery may be writing itself. Many people cannot 
manage it. They borrow. Or they call up a term-paper service. 

The only charming plagiarism belongs to the young. 
Schoolchildren shovel information out of an encyclopedia. 
Gradually they complicate the burglary, taking from two or 
three reference books instead of one. The mind (still on the 
wrong side of the law) then deviously begins to intermingle 
passages, reshuffle sentences, disguise raw chunks from the 
Britannica, find synonyms, reshape information until it be- 
comes something like the student’s own. A writer, as Saul Bel- 
low has said, “is a reader moved to emulation.” Knowledge 
transforms theft. An autonomous mind emerges from the 
sloughed skin of the plagiarist. 

There is a certain symmetry of the childish in the King 
case. Something childish in King’s student mind was still copy- 
ing out of encyclopedias, just as something immature in his 
sexual development had him going obsessively after women. 
And something childish in every mind rejects imperfection in 
heroes. King’s greatness came from somewhere else entirely, a 
deeper part of the forest. No character is flawless, and if it 
were flawless, that would be its flaw. Everything in nature, 
Emerson wrote, is cracked. 2 
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bilities are central to communities. 


families, businesses, great or small. 


Through services like CentraNet’ 


growing businesses are provided 
telecommunications technology 


equal to that of larger corpora- 
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tions. Without expensive on-site 
equipment. 

At GTE, we give you the re- 
sources necessary to flourish in 
any environment. 


Because at GTE, the power is on. 
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The Sonata GLS V6. 


Conventional wisdom says it's easy to get 
five adults into most midsize sedans. But hard to 
get any real performance out. 

So we endowed the Sonata GLS V6 with a 
fresher, smarter set of standards 

Like the largest fuel-injected V6 engine of any 
import in its class. A smooth, 4-speed automatic 
And power-assisted, ventilated front disc brakes 





The result is a sedan so responsive, zero to 
sixty, it will outrun a Ford Taurus L, Lexus ES250 
or even a BMW 735i. And so well-balanced from 
seventy to zero, it will stop quicker, too* 

Waiting inside is another impressive display 
of power: Power steering and brakes. Power 
windows and door locks. Dual power rearview 
mirrors. Even a power antenna 

As well as amenities like air conditioning 
Cruise control. A high-output audio system. And 
the most passenger room of any car in its class 

Now, add the security of a 36-month/ 
36,000-mile no-deductible bumper-to-bumper 
limited warranty. 

The Sonata GLS V6 from Hyundai. Welcome 


to life in the smart lane HYUNDAI 
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